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GENERAL GARFIELD, THE SOLDIER. 


No purer patriot, truer soldier, or better man drew sword or shouldered 
musket for the preservation of his country and the restoration of the 
human race to the right of liberty during the late war in behalf of the 
integrity of the Union than General Garfield. He seemed the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of freedom, justice, and nationality. His military 
career, though brief and not brilliant with opportunity, was remarkably 
sturdy, steadfast, enthusiastic, and memorable. Springing at a single 
step from the presidency of a civil college to the coloneley of a regiment 
in the field of battle, his native talent enabled him to master almost by 
intuition the rudiments of theoretical warfare, to honorably compete 
with graduated and experienced officers in action, and to boldly meet and 
rout the enemy on his own ground, commanded by far more practically 
and professionally trained leaders than he himself ever pretended to be. 
By a successful hand-to-hand struggle with an old Mexican captain 
he earned his brigadier’s stars, and on the fearful, yet glorious, field 
of Chickamauga, under the eagle eye of Thomas, he won, by heroic 
bravery and devotion, the distinguished rank of major-general of vol- 
unteers. The pages of Garfield’s war record are rich and replete with 
lessons of ability, love of country, and deathless devotion to the cause 
of humanity. His patriotism had no blemish. What manner of man 
was he who passed at once from self-wrought supremacy in walks of 
learning and civil life to a position of highly honorable, if not illus- 
trious, eminence among the prominent and deserving military heroes 
of his native land? The glowing annals of our country tell us, whose 
recent history and his are woven tenderly together. 

Born of simple farmer stock, bred among rude Western scenes, 
treading the tow-path of a canal or felling forest-trees for a scant living, 
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toiling for elemental knowledge out of few books, qualifying cursorily 
for a college course in intervals of hard manual labor, graduating re- 
spectably with high reputation as a metaphysician, stepping to a profes- 
sorship, and, presently, the presidency of an institution of science and 
classical culture,—James Abram Garfield, at the moment of his yield- 
ing up the pen for the unsheathed sword, had well drilled himself in 
the sterling acquirements of a lofty and ambitious manhood. Mentally, 
he possessed breadth and depth, thoroughly trained habits of thought, 
wide information in letters, arts, and science, ancient erudition, and, 
above all, systematic and philosophical arrangement of profound attain- 
ments. Physically, he enjoyed the advantages of a fine person, com- 
manding stature, robust health, a spacious, intellectual brow, handsome 
features, and a modest, manly bearing striking in the extreme. He was 
a signal illustration of the Roman requirements of wholesome manli- 
ness,—sana mens in sano corpore. This was the character of the citizen 
who fervently tendered his services to the republic in her gravest hour 
of trial. And what sort of soldier did such good material make in the 
emergency? Very soon the sequel showed. 

By December, 1861, civil war had become a fixed, appalling fact. 
The nation was rent to the core, and warring ranks stood front to front 
in deadly hate, the strangely fierce ferocity of hostile brothers. The 
country was still under the shock of the firing on the flag of Sumter, 
and spell-bound by the subsequent disastrous defeat at Bull Run. The 
rival Federals and Confederates were frowningly confronted, each wait- 
ing in impatience for the onset of the other. Between the Alleghanies 
and the Mississippi nothing of moment had occurred save the short 
campaign in Western Virginia, and the quick advance and attack of Grant 
at Belmont. Buell was making ready to march on Bowling Green, 
when suddenly he found himself hemmed in and hampered by two co- 
operating armies which were stealthily and skillfully creeping up and 
closing in upon his flanks. Zollicoffer was on the way from Cumber- 
land Gap in the direction of Mill Spring, and Marshall was moving 
down Sandy Valley from Virginia with the purpose of overrunning 
and securing Eastern Kentucky. Buell’s position was becoming jeop- 
-ardized, and no attention could be given to the projected advance on 
Bowling Green until those threatening forces could be met and driven 
-off. This was partly the attitude of affairs in the West when Garfield 
came into the arena of action at the head of the gallant Ohio Forty- 
-second. He it was who helped, in conjunction with the immortal 
Thomas, to finally turn the tide in favor of the endangered Union forces 
and redeem Kentucky, then trembling in the balance, from the ruinous 
influences of secession and rebellion. Kentucky owes a debt of grati- 
tude to General Garfield for saving her from the wasting and protracted 
ravages of fratricidal war, an obligation which the State of the loyal 
Clay will not forget. 
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When the war broke out Garfield was State Senator at Columbus. 
He hesitated not an instant to volunteer. The three months’ regiments 
were allowed to elect their own officers, and upon the organization of 
the Ohio Seventh, Tyler was chosen colonel, and Garfield its lieutenant- 
colonel; but the latter’s services here were brief, for, during the first 
battle-summer, Governor Dennison commissioned him colonel of the 
Forty-second Ohio, a regiment not then fully formed, and with which 
his name is inseparably associated. This excellent body of troops was 
enlisted chiefly in Portage and Summit Counties, and some of the officers 
and many of the men had been students at Hiram under the martial 
president of the Campbellite Christian College. Five weeks were spent 
in the drilling of the Forty-second in the evolutions of Casey’s Tactics 
in Camp Chase, at the State capital, the colonel himself learning as he 
taught the art of war. On December 15, in obedience to an order of 
General Buell, commanding the Department of the Ohio, the Forty- 
second proceeded to Catlettsville, Kentucky, and its young colonel re- 
ported at headquarters in Louisville. 

Buell was perhaps the most cultured military scholar in the army 
of the United States. Silent, stern, astute, a regular through and 
through, he naturally regarded a volunteer with suspicion, if not 
aversion, until the volunteer proved himself a soldier, when dislike 
and distrust were changed to confidence and esteem. When Colonel 
Garfield reported for duty, then, his general looked at him with 
considerable curiosity. Here was a president of a college, and some- 
times a preacher of piety, ina United States uniform at the head of 
a regiment and ready fora fight. Buell’s great anxiety at the time 
was Humphrey Marshall and his command stealing along the Big 
Sandy Valley to seize upon Kentucky. Pointing out the position of 
this vigorous enemy to his new colonel upon a map which he had before 
him, General Buell in few but forcible words stated the route and num- 
bers of the foe, and, fixing his steel eye upon the face of his silent 
subordinate, said, “If you were in charge of this sub-district, colonel, 
what would you do? Report your answer to me at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning.” The citizen-soldier, with a bow of respect, with- 
drew. He was not unprepared for such an exigency, however. During 
his two or three months of service he had been hard at work upon the 
study of the theory of military movements, books on strategy as well 
as tactics having been his daily and nightly companions. Sitting up en- 
grossed in thought and study of the map until daylight, at nine o’clock 
sharp he laid his plan of action before his superior in command. The 
expert eye of the soldier saw its merit at a glance. That same morning 
General Buell issued an order, to the surprise of his officers, creating 
the Eighteenth Brigade of the Army of the Cumberland, and assigning 
the author of the midnight plan of operations to its command, with the 
terse direction, “ Proceed with the least possible delay to the mouth of 
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the Sandy; move with the force in that vicinity up that river, and drive 
the enemy back or cut him off.” Distrust had given place to confidence. 
Kentucky was the purse at stake, but the young theorist was equal to 
the rage, for the disciplined mind can turn with equal facility, and grasp 
and scope, to almost any toil of brain demanded, and the simple problem 
was to save Kentucky to the Union. 

Marshall was believed to be advancing upon Lexington in order to 
unite with Zollicoffer in an attempt to capture the capital of the State, 
and Marshall was the man who had led the plucky charge of the Ken- 
tucky Volunteers at the battle of Buena Vista. Garfield had in his 
brigade about two thousand four hundred men all told, eleven hundred 
of whom were at Paris, Kentucky, and the remainder, consisting of his 
own Ohio regiment and the half-formed Kentucky Fourteenth, in camp 
at Catlettsburg; nearly a hundred miles of mountain thronged with 
armed rebels lying between these points. On the 22d of December 
the citizen-colonel was at the latter place, his little force there having 
been just thrown forward, by his order, some thirty miles up the Big 
Sandy to Louisa, where he immediately joined it upon arranging for 
the forwarding of sufficient supplies of food. On the 24th he was in 
the field. The story of the Big Sandy campaign will be read here- 
after with interest, for upon it mainly depends General Garfield’s fame 
asa commander. Chickamauga displayed the soldier and patriot in the 
glowing light of a fearless and spirited hero, but with less pretension or 
opportunity as a general, although for daring, discretion, and devotion 
to duty on that desperate day, President Lincoln bestowed upon him 
his triple stars. Garfield won his laurels promptly; his spurs at the 
Big Sandy; his stars at Chickamauga, besides evincing his zeal and 
ability in the presence of the general of his special love and honor 
always, who sensibly felt the value of the younger officer’s services to 
his country, respected him accordingly, and esteemed him ever as his 
son. Whoever has heard Garfield allude in private or public to the 
“ Rock of Chickamauga,” well knows the admiration and enthusiasm 
of his great regard for General George H. Thomas. 

General Garfield was at this time a man of thirty years and a 
soldier of six months. He had never seen an armed enemy or a bay- 
onet charge, or heard a cannon fired in the field, or known the deadly 
danger of a line of battle. Yet he found himself at the head of four 
regiments of infantry and eight companies of cavalry, and not only 
responsible for their lives and conduct, but also for the salvation of a 
State. Marshall, a competent commander, had with him some five 
thousand men, well drilled, supplied, and equipped, and eager for a 
brush with the Yankees. The Union general had two things to do 
without delay,—namely, open communication with his eleven hundred 
men under Colonel Cranor, and form an immediate junction with that 
body in the presence of a strong and superior army, perfectly cognizant 
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of his object and its vital desirability, and possessing every facility of 
preventing its attainment. 

- A trustworthy scout must first be procured. Consultation with 
Colonel Moore, of the Fourteenth Kentucky, resulted in the selection 
of a faithful Scotchman named Jordan. The colonel commanding 
read him over carefully. “Will you die rather than let this dispatch 
be taken?” he asked. “I will,” answered the man. “ Very well,” 
said the student of men as well as books; “I will trust you.” At 
midnight of the second day thereafter the message was handed safely 
to Colonel Cranor, who had gone forward as far as McCormick’s Gap. 
It was dated “ Midnight, December 24,” and ordered him to march his 
column at once to Prestonburg. At dawn next day Cranor’s force was 
in motion for the front, with every nerve strained. On the way it was 
to pick up about three hundred cavalry under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woolford, stationed at Stamford, the whole number of the little army 
then amounting to only fourteen hundred men, but all fighters. 

The Big Sandy, a muddy, shoal river running into the Ohio through 
the Cumberland spurs, is only navigable to Louisa, except for small, 
shallow scows, which may be pushed or pulled along as far as Piketon. 
In midwinter this stream is low and narrow, and the poor roads of 
that country are next to impassable from mire. Garfield decided to 
rely mainly on mud-scows or flat-boats for transportation of camp sup- 
plies, and his scant army-train of mules, horses, and wagons, for can- 
non he had none. Preparing ten days’ rations and filling his cartridge- 
boxes, Colonel Garfield placed part of his little foree on board of all 
the scows and flat-boats he could muster and impress, and set off in 
search of Humphrey Marshall. It was New Year’s Day, 1862. What 
a contrast the scene there to that of the civil social life in cities at the 
same hour, where safe and happy callers were exchanging visits and 
the compliments of the season in cosy, fire-lit parlors! 

The march through the mud of the rough roads alongside the ice- 
lined stream was slow and painful, an average day’s rate of travel being 
but five or six miles, so that it was the 6th of January when the Union 
army reached a point seven miles distant from Paintville, near where, 
it was reported, Marshall had made a stand. At midnight of that day 
Colonel Garfield was aroused from heavy sleep, after the fatigues and 
exhaustion of the journey, in a wretched log hut where he lay, by a 
sentry, who stated that a man wanted to see him upon urgent business. 
He bade him to be admitted. It was Jordan. “ Back safe?” asked the 
colonel, at once awake and alert. “Iam.” “ Have you seen Cranor?” 
“Yes, colonel.” “Well?” “ He can’t be more than two days’ march 
behind me.” “ You have done us a great service, Jordan,” said Garfield, 
warmly grasping his hand. “That is more pay than I expected!” ex- 
claimed the mud-stained and weary but delighted scout. 

Presently a picket came in with news that the enemy, several thou- 
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sand strong, was certainly encamped at Paintville, and impatiently ex- 
pecting an attack on the following morning, sure of a speedy victory. 
At daybreak all was bustle and preparation in the Union camp. Then 
arose the anxious question among the officers, “ Will we move at once, 
or must we wait for Cranor?” The matter was settled at sunrise. 
“Forward, march!” was the explicit order which came from the log 
shanty, to the relief of the brave fellows. There were three ap- 
proaches to Paintville. One was easterly, by the bank of the Sandy ; 
another westerly, to the right of the village; and the other, the straight 
way, running between the right and left roads over jagged, perpendicu- 
lar ridges, by broken paths, steep and stumpy and stony. These were 
all held by rebel pickets, while a regiment was outlying in the van of 
the town, commanding the direct defile over the mountain. 

Garfield decided to try stratagem, knowing that Marshall was an 
old campaigner and too wily and wary to suspect a mere beginner of 
shrewdness. Throwing out a small force of infantry and cavalry along 
the east or river road, with directions to drive in the pickets there, a 
couple of hours after he sent off a similar detachment of skirmishers 
by the west or right road, and at about the same interval of time still 
another party of attack by way of the middle or mountain road. The 
first body duly drove in the pickets on the river-bank, who, flying home- 
ward to headquarters, reported to Marshall that the enemy were advanc- 
ing by that route in force, and he excitedly hurried off a thousand in- 
fantry, with a battery of six-pounders, to protect that approach. The 
same result took place with the western pickets, who likewise fled, and in 
accordance with their report, the rebel infantry and battery were hastily 
recalled and urged to the defense of the right road. A couple of hours 
later the encouraged Union troops, impetuously scaling the rocks, drove 
in the pickets of this last or central pass, and these, finding the town 
deserted by its vigilant guard, which had been withdrawn to the sup- 
port of either wing in turn, carried in the story to the rebel camp that 
the enemy were at the threshold of Paintville. In alarm Marshall 
accordingly called in his roving and rambling regiment and battery, 
and took up a fortified position in the rear of the village, well protected 
by his guns. As the pickets fled, Garfield, rapidly advancing by the 
middle road across the ridges, took possession of the abandoned settle- 
ment and hoisted the stars and stripes over the wavering population 
of Paintville. Then, Federal and Confederate lay face to face for the 
moment, each anxious and impatient for the pending struggle of the 
morrow. 

Late in the evening of the 8th of January a spy came into the 
rebel camp with news that Cranor and his regiment were close at hand 
to join the little force of Garfield. Marshall straightway determined 
to stampede in the darkness. Colonel Garfield was surprised at mid- 
night to see a great fire ablaze in the Confederate camp, and, mounting 
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his horse and placing himself at the head of his regiment, rode forward 
only to find a deserted position and the retreating enemy out of sight, 
while his munitions and stores flamed and smoked upon the clouds of 
the night. He at once surmised that Cranor must be near, and joyfully 
awaited the arrival of his reinforcement. In the morning the trusty 
regiment marched gayly into camp, cheering and cheered, and with their 
battle-flags flying in the winter wind. It was the 9th of January and 
the day before the first glorious defeat of rebellion and the redemption 
of Kentucky from the treacherous toils of secession. The signal and 
decisive battle of Middle Creek was at hand. After breakfast and 
many glad hand-shakings, Garfield ordered his impatient forces to 
march toward the foe. They advanced slowly and surely until dusk, 
when they went into bivouac on the top of Abbott’s Hill. It was a 
raw night, with a bleak north blast and falling rain, and camp-fires 
before drenched tents were rudely blown out by the fitful, chilly gusts. 
Yet men slept soundly before the action on the very brink of death 
and wounds far worse than death. 

The morning’s engagement began with the Union skirmishers 
sweeping the Confederate cavalry in repulse from the heights in 
front of Garfield’s position, beyond which protecting ridges the enemy 
was massed. At noon the Federals occupied this crest, and could 
look down upon the ranks of the hostile host below. The ground 
was fully exposed to view, the battle-field of Middle Creek, with 
its meadow, marshes, and marching men. It was watered by an in- 
land rivulet and traversed by a rough road about ten feet broad; on 
either side of the stream and highway steep, pointed rocks, rising a few 
hundred feet, overhung the bush-grown, swampy banks. The enemy 
were seen to hold the two ridges on the left of the creek, while a bat- 
tery of twelve pieces at the forks of the little river was ready to rake 
that approach. To the right a heavy detachment was massed. Mar- 
shall’s plan was evidently to enfilade the advancing column of attack 
by an artillery fire. Colonel Garfield’s quick eye, however, in an in- 
stant saw through the purposes of his adversary’s able disposition of 
his resources, and enabled him to skillfully avoid the dangerous trap. 
He decided to storm the overhanging heights, an operation of great 
difficulty. A band of his own college-boys was ordered to swim the 
creek and scale the abrupt ascent. With a shout they plunged into the 
icy water, holding their muskets and cartridge-boxes above their heads, 
soon gained the opposite bank, and commenced the sharp climb, under 
the stinging fire of a thousand small-arms from the swarm of gray- 
backs on the sides and summit of the cliff. “To the trees!” was the 
order of the Union officers. Under cover of the trunks and stumps 
they sought refuge; but Garfield saw that they were helpless to seize 
the hill and ordered on the support. Five hundred men of the Fortieth 
and Forty-second Ohio, commanded by Colonel Cranor and Major 
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Pardee, rushed to the rescue but to be driven down the plane after a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight with the death-dealing foe, while the rebel 
cannon were brought to bear with fury on the main body of the boys in 
blue. Then Garfield called up his rifles, having no artillery, and the 
enemy’s battery was forced to fly, as the battle raged along the ragged 
ridge. The crest was a crown of fire. Sharper and sharper rattled the 
musketry. Thicker and thicker fell the ranks of dead and dying. All 
day long, until the sun set in clouds, the struggle ebbed and flowed. 
As the sun sank out of sight and the twilight descended, as if to throw 
a mantle of concealment over the dreadful scene, Garfield with spirit 
threw forward his reserve. All or nothing! On ran the valiant line 
of Federals, firing volley after volley, and charging with the bayonet 
any rallying group of Confederates, until by sheer force of metal they 
hurled the rebels from the peaks of the rocky and rugged mount, and 
planted on its top their bullet-riddled colors. It was a glorious ending 
of an anxious day indeed. Writes Captain Mason, in his graphic his- 
tory of the Ohio Forty-second,— 

“‘ The battle of Middle Creek, trifling though it may be considered 
in comparison with later contests, was the first substantial victory won 
for the Union cause. At Big Bethel, Bull Run, in Missouri, and at 
various points at which the Union and Confederate forces had come in 
contact, the latter had been uniformly victorious. The people of the 
North, giving freely of their men and substance in response to each 
successive call of the government, had long and anxiously watched and 
waited for a gleam of victory to show that Northern valor was a match 
for Southern impetuosity in the field. They had waited in vain since 
the disaster at Bull Run during the previous summer, and hope had 
almost yielded to despair. This story of Garfield’s success at Middle 
Creek came, therefore, like a benediction to the Union cause. Though 
won at a comparatively small cost, it was decisive so far as concerned 
the purposes of that immediate campaign. Marshall’s force was driven 
from Kentucky and made no further attempt to occupy the Sandy 
Valley. The important victories at Mill Spring, Forts Donelson and 
Henry, and the repulse at Shiloh followed. The triumph at Middle 
Creek proved the first wave of a returning tide.” 

The morning after the battle, Colonel Garfield issued this stirring 
and spirited congratulatory address to his gallant little army of victors: 


“SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BRIGADE: I am proud of you 
all! In four weeks you have marched, some eighty, and some a hun- 
dred miles, over almost impassable roads. One night in four you have 
slept, often in the storm, with only a wintry sky above your heads. 
You have marched in the face of a foe of more than double your num- 
bers, led on by chiefs who have won a national renown under the old 
flag, intrenched in hills of his own choosing, and strengthened by all 
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the appliances of military art. With no experience but the conscious- 
ness of your own manhood, you have driven him from his strongholds, 
pursued his inglorious flight, and compelled him to meet you in battle. 
When forced to fight, he sought the shelter of rocks and hills. You 
drove him from his position, leaving scores of his bloody dead unburied. 
His artillery thundered against you, but you compelled him to flee by 
the light of his burning stores, and to leave even the banner of his re- 
bellion behind him. I greet youas brave men! Our common country 
will not forget you. She will not forget the sacred dead who fell be- 
side you, nor those of your comrades who won scars of honor on the 
field. I have recalled you from the pursuit that you may regain vigor 
for still greater exertions. Let no one tarnish his well-earned honors 
by any act unworthy an American soldier. Remember your duties as 
American citizens, and sacredly respect the rights and property of those 
with whom you may come in contact. Let it not be said that good 
men dread the approach of an American army. Officers and soldiers, 
your duty has been nobly done. For this I thank you! 
“J. A. GARFIELD, 
“ Colonel Commanding Brigade.” 


At the receipt of the news of Garfield’s triumph over Marshall, 
and the repulse and rout of the rebel army of invasion, General Buell 
issued the following order : 


“ HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF OHIO, 
‘¢‘ LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 20, 1862. 
“ General Order, No. 40. 

“The general commanding takes occasion to thank General Garfield 
and his troops for their successful campaign against the rebel force under 
General Marshall on the Big Sandy, and their gallant conduct in battle. 
They have overcome formidable difficulties in. the character of the 
country, condition of the roads, and the inclemency of the season; and, 
without artillery, have in several engagements, terminating in the battle 
of Middle Creek, on the 10th instant, driven the enemy from his in- 
trenched position and forced him back into the mountains, with a loss 
of a large amount of baggage and stores, and many of his men killed 
or captured. These services have called into action the highest quali- 
ties of a soldier,—fortitude, perseverance, and courage. 

“ By order, 
“Don CarRLos BUELL, 
“ Major-General Commanding.” 


The War Department, also, in acknowledgment and appreciation of 
Garfield’s soldierly services in the action of Middle Creek, his subse- 
quent breaking up of Marshall’s last stand at Pound Gap, and the 
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ultimate saving of Kentucky to the Union, made him a brigadier-gen- 
eral, his commission complimentarily bearing date the day of the vic- 
tory, January 10,1862. From that hour the country learned to know 
his name as that of an earnest, energetic, and efficient officer of the 
United States. The literary and studious chief of a college had become 
at a bound the distinguished general of volunteers. Is not a trained 
mind a mine of wealth to the community as well as the possessor ? 

It may be of interest to give the views of one or two eminent civilians 
as to the military merits of General Garfield in his memorable campaign 
of the Big Sandy. Writes Whitelaw Reid, in his “ Ohio in the War,” 
“ Later criticism will confirm the general verdict then passed upon the 
Sandy Valley campaign. It was the first of the brilliant series of suc- 
cesses which made the spring of 1862 so memorable. Mill Spring, 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Nashville, Island No. 10, and Memphis 
followed in quick succession, but it was to Garfield’s honor that he 
opened this season of victories. His plans, as we have seen, were based 
on sound military principles; the energy which he threw into their 
execution was thoroughly admirable, and his management of the raw 
volunteers was such that they acquired the fullest confidence in their 
commander, and endured the hardships of the campaign with fortitude 
not often shown in the first field-service of new troops. But the opera- 
tions were on a small scale, and their chief significance lay in the 
capacity they developed, rather than in their intrinsic importance.” 

Writes Edmund Kirke, enthusiastically, of the battle of Middle 
Creek, “In the history of the late war there is not another like it. 
Measured by the forces engaged, the valor displayed, and the results 
that followed, it throws into the shade the achievements of even that 
mighty host that saved the nation. Eleven hundred foot-sore and 
weary men, without cannon, charged up a rocky hill, over stumps, over 
stones, over fallen trees, over high intrenchments, right into the face of 
over five thousand fresh troops with twelve pieces of artillery.” 

Says Judge Clarke, himself one of the old Forty-second, “ And 
during it all, Garfield was the soldier’s friend. Such was his affection 
for the men that he would divide his last ration with them, and nobody 
ever found anything better at headquarters than the rest got.” 

“ He was formed,” says Riddle, “ for a soldier’s idol.” 

At the close of his famous campaign against Marshall, Garfield’s 
prompt promotion for military prowess resulted in a personal misfor- 
tune. He was compelled to separate from his beloved regiment in as- 
suming a general’s command, nor ever again did the Forty-second serve 
with its old colonel under whom it had won such abiding honors in 
the vicissitudes of the war, although his affections always fondly clung 
around its early memories. 

General Garfield, in his manly modesty, far underrated his signal 
achievements at Middle Creek. He was wont to say when the victory 
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was alluded to by others, and pressed to a remark, “It was a very rash 
and imprudent affair on my part. If I had been an officer of more 
experience I probably should not have made the attack. Practical war 
produces prudence. As it was, having gone into the army with the notion 
that fighting was our business, I didn’t know any better.’ If others of 
our officers had made the same mistake as Grant and Garfield in this 
respect, with a similar result, doubtless they would have been only too 
willingly forgiven by a grateful country. Many more tributes and tes- 
timonials on the part of understanding critics to the satisfactory nature 
of the action at Middle Creek might be given, but we must hasten on 
to the glories of Pittsburg Landing and Chickamauga, in which Gar- 
field bore an associate share with a host of glowing heroes and patriots 
of the Union; but, as here he did not hold an independent command, 
the recital of his career will be less ample than in the preceding pages. 

When Garfield reached Louisville the Army of the Ohio was already 
beyond Nashville on its way to join Grant at Pittsburg Landing. He 
accordingly reported to General Buell near Columbia, and was assigned 
to the command of the Twentieth Brigade, in the division of General 
Thomas J. Wood. On the morning of April 6, 1862, Wood was at 
Savannah, when he received this order from General Grant: “ You will 
move your command, with the utmost dispatch, to the river at this 
point, where steamers will be in readiness to convey you to Pittsburg.” 
After the check of the Federals on the morning of the 6th, it was de- 
cided on the same evening that the fresh Ohio troops were to form upon 
the left of the line when the battle should be renewed next day. 
The ferries were active all night conveying our forces across the river 
to be placed in position on the field. Grant’s firm orders were, “ As 
soon as it is light enough to see, attack with a heavy skirmish line, and 
when you have found the enemy, throw upon him your whole force, 
leaving no reserve.” When the morning broke, as quickly as the Ohio 
boys came up they were put into action. About 1 p.M., Garfield, with 
his gallant brigade, reached the front, and with a wild Western cheer 
dashed full at the rebel line, breaking it at that point, and aiding and 
sharing in the glorious fortunes of the day. On the 9th the War De- 
partment issued the following order: “The thanks of the Department 
are hereby given to Generals Grant and Buell, and their forces, for the 
glorious repulse of Beauregard, at Pittsburg, in Tennessee.” 

After Shiloh, General Garfield was for a while employed in bridge- 
building, reopening railroads, and constructing military ways. Then 
he was detailed upon court-martial duty in the respective cases of 
Colonel Turchin and Fitz-John Porter. When at Washington he 
favorably impressed General Hunter, who applied to have him in his 
own command in South Carolina, but the battle of Stone River again 
changed his fate. Colonel Garesche, General Rosecrans’s chief of 
staff, was killed in the field, and the Secretary of War appointed Gen- 
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eral Garfield to that responsible position in January, 1863. At that 
memorable time General Rosecrans commanded the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and General Grant the Army of the Tennessee. The Army 
of the Potomac was operating against Richmond; the Army of the 
Tennessee was preparing to invest Vicksburg; the Army of the Cum- 
berland, which had been united with the Army of the Ohio, was in 
camp at Murfreesborough. When Garfield reported to General Rose- 
crans, the latter was in some doubt as to the value of his new chief of 
staff. Said he, “ When Garfield arrived, I must confess I had a preju- 
dice against him, as I understood he was a preacher who had gone into 
politics, and a man of that cast I was naturally opposed to. I found 
him to be a competent and efficient officer, an earnest and devoted 
patriot, and a man of the highest honor.” An instant and lasting friend- 
ship was formed between the old regular and the young volunteer. Gar- 
field’s assignment gave general satisfaction. He became a favorite with 
the soldiery. A personal description is thus given of him by Edmund 
Kirke: “In a corner by the window, seated at a small pine desk, a sort 
of packing-box perched on a long-legged stool and divided into pigeon- 
holes, was a tall, deep-chested, sinewy-built man, with regular massive 
features, a full, clear blue eye, slightly tinted with gray, and a high, 
broad forehead, rising into a ridge over the eyes, as if it had been thrown 
up by a plow. There was something singularly engaging in his open, 
expressive face, and his whole appearance indicated great reserve power. 
His uniform, though cleanly brushed, and fitting easily upon him, had 
a sort of democratic air, and everything about him seemed to denote 
that he was ‘a man of the people.’ A rusty slouched hat, large enough 
to have fitted Daniel Webster” (the size eight and one-seventh), “lay 
on the desk before him, but a glance at that was not needed to convince 
me that his head held more than the common share of brains. Though 
he is yet young,—not thirty-three,—the reader has heard of him, and 
if he lives he will make his name long remembered in our history.” 
Garfield’s associates upon the staff were Captain Thompson, Major 
Bond, Colonel Michler, Captain Brooke, Major Porter, and Major 
McMichael. 

General Rosecrans’s justifiable quarrels with the War Department 
are too well remembered to need retelling here; suffice it to say, in 
this connection, that his chief of staff did his best to calm the fiery 
spirit of his respected superior and keep the government at Washing- 
ton as amiable as possible,—no easy task. From the 4th of January 
until the 24th of June poor Rosecrans lay at Murfreesborough ex- 
pecting necessary reinforcements, which never came. At length, weary 
of waiting, and heartsore with disappointment, he called his corps 
commanders to him in his tent, and formally consulted them as to the 
propriety of an onward movement. The same evening the advice of his 
division, brigade, and cavalry generals was also asked. Out of seven- 
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teen written opinions not one was in favor of an advance. Garfield 
sadly read the seventeen letters, and, with the consent of his chief, pro- 
ceeded to answer them seriatim. His reply carried conviction to the 
mind of his commanding officer at least, and a forward march was 
promptly ordered. The result of Garfield’s judgment was the signally 
successful campaign of Tullahoma. Bragg received a severe check, and 
would have been entirely destroyed but for the extraordinary violence of 
the storms of that most inclement season. As it was, he was forced out 
of Shelbyville, Wartrace, and Tullahoma, and finally, in hot haste, of 
Chattanooga. Longstreet’s veteran army, however, was now on its way 
from Northern Virginia to reinforce Bragg, when Chattanooga would 
be threatened, if not endangered, with its small force of occupation, 
which so gallantly but inadequately held it against all odds. Up to 
this moment every item of General Garfield’s anticipations had come to 
pass. He had said, in his reply to the seventeen generals, “ You have, 
in my judgment, wisely delayed a general movement hitherto, till your 
army could be massed and your cavalry could be mounted. Your 
mobile force can now be concentrated in twenty-four hours, and your 
cavalry, if not equal in numerical strength to that of the enemy, is 
greatly superior in efficiency. For these reasons I believe an immediate 
advance of all our available forces is advisable, and, under the provi- 
dence of God, will be successful.” Whitelaw Reid pronounces this 
paper “the ablest military document submitted by a chief of staff to his 
superior during the war.” 

Bragg in alarm gathered in every possible reinforcement, Longstreet 
from Virginia, Buckner from Tennessee, Walker from Joseph John- 
son’s army, a detachment of Georgia militia, and whatever else offered. 
He had had some forty-two thousand muskets and sabres before Tulla- 
homa, now he had got together certainly not less than seventy-five 
thousand fighting men, with the purpose of hurling himself upon Chat- 
tanooga and annihilating Rosecrans and his little army at a single blow. 
Rosecrans wisely anticipated his action, and, marching boldly and rap- 
idly upon him, precipitated the brilliant battle of Chickamauga. Rose- 
crans claimed that Bragg’s army numbered ninety-two thousand. The 
Union troops amounted to fifty-five thousand, all told. Bragg’s design, 
when he found himself grappled, seems to have been to turn the Federal 
left flank and thus open the way to Chattanooga. Rosecrans, divining 
this danger with soldierly instinct and intuition, sent reinforcements 
to Thomas, who held this point, at once, but none too soon, for the first 
shock of the impetuous rebel charge had shaken the left a little. How- 
ever, Thomas instantly recovered and drove back the enemy with great 
gallantry, regaining all that had been lost, and firmly holding his ex- 
posed position and splendidly bearing the brunt of the enemy’s fiercest 
onslaught throughout the terrible day. For his stable tenacity and 
wall-like firmness of bearing under the severest strain of attack Gen- 
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eral George H. Thomas was well christened by his brave command and 
grateful and unforgetful country, the Rock of Chickamauga, for surely 
he showed the true granite grit of American will and perseverance 
and courage under the stress of hardest trial. During the eventful day 
the rest of the line thoroughly sustained itself, though largely outnum- 
bered, and at night only, when darkness broke up the battle for a few 
hours, was it known how perilous the posture of affairs had really been, 
when the fact was told that every brigade in the army with but two excep- 
tions had been brought into the struggle during the engrossing hours of 
action to sustain the thin and broken line and beat back the desperate 
foe. 

Discouraged by his unavailing assaults on the Union left, Bragg 
made ready that night to redouble his efforts in the same direction. 
Apprehending this, Rosecrans transferred Negley’s division to Thomas’s 
corps, placing two more in reserve to aid in case of unusual strain. 
Before Negley could reach Thomas, however, the battle had been 
resumed, At daylight it began to rage with unabated fury. On 
Thomas’s front and flank the tempest broke. Recognizing the immi- 
nence of the situation, Rosecrans ordered over Van Cleve’s division 
from his right, directing the other divisions to close up the open line. 
In the confusion General Wood, of Kentucky, unfortunately misunder- 
stood the order, and, though realizing that to break the engaged line of 
battle would prove fatal, literally obeyed his mistaken conception of the 
command and moved off to the rear. Longstreet, with surprise, per- 
ceived the unusual movement, and, with supreme presence of mind, 
instantly flung Hood into the breach, cutting off the right from the 
centre and left, and crumbling the devoted right wing to powder. It 
was the end of brave McCook’s corps, and the gallant fellows who had 
so pluckily striven for victory fell back in confusion to Chattanooga. 
Rosecrans himself was whirled into the foaming eddy of defeat. Writes 
Riddle, “The tramping flood of mere human beings, reft of reason, 
caught the general and chief of staff in the rush. One eye-witness says 
that the conduct of the two men, stripped in an instant of all power to 
command by the dissolving of the charm of discipline, was superb. 
Garfield, dismounted, with his figure above the surging mass and his 
resonant voice heard above the din, seized the colors from the fleeing 
bearer, who had instinctively borne them off, planted them, seized men 
to the right and left, faced them about, and formed the nucleus of a 
stand, shouting his ringing appeals in the ears of unhearing men, reft 
of all human attributes. His exertions were vain.” It was plain to 
Garfield that the battle was lost but for the amazing and indomitable 
stand of Thomas and the unwavering left, fire-fringed with the flame and 
smoke of deadly fight, but it was his duty to stay by the side of his chief, 
who could see no way of helping his sturdy subordinate (Thomas) to 
redeem the day, borne back as he himself was by the unreasoning flood. 
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Writes Brisbin, “Garfield followed his commander about half-way to 
Chattanooga. Riding up to Rosecrans, he said, ‘ General, I ask permis- 
sion to return and join General Thomas.’ Some slight remonstrance was 
made, but Garfield persevered in his desire, and- obtained permission.” 
Writes Riddle, “Garfield’s mission was by a long and perilous ride, cross- 
ing the lines of the fleeing and their pursuers, having an orderly killed 
Finally, almost alone, he reached Thomas, half circled by 












on the way. 










1 The circumstances under ‘which General Garfield proceeded to join General 
Thomas on the occasion here alluded to have been recently made the subject of a 
communication from General Rosecrans to the editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
from which we extract as follows: 

‘When Davis’s two brigades, next to Sheridan’s division on the right, were 
broken, and that division thereby temporarily separated from the rest of the army, 
General Garfield, my chief of staff, and Major Frank S. Bond, senior aide, accom- 
panied me toward the rear of our centre. When we reached a point near the forks 
of the Dry Valley road, on which our right rested, and the Rossville road, leading 
up to our left, I addressed General Garfield as follows: 

‘«¢ By the sound of battle we yet hold the field; but we do not know with what 
force the enemy may come down the Dry Valley road through the gap just opened. 
General Post’s brigade is over the ridge to our west, in the valley of Chattanooga 
Creek, with all our commissary stores, and Mitchell, with the cavalry, is south of 
him. Sheridan, cut off from us, is on the ridge coming down this way. Orders 
must go to Post to move with the utmost dispatch with his commissary train down 
Chattanooga Creek across into Chattanooga. Mitchell must be ordered to cover 
the movement with his cavalry, extending his left across the ridge this way to con- 
nect in this valley with General Sheridan’s command and the remnants of Davis’s 
division, which will concentrate on this road and cover it, keeping the enemy from 
penetrating to our rear unless too heavily pushed. General Spear must be ordered 
to guard the bridge across Chattanooga Creek at the rolling-mill, and be ready to 
move to the front, if required, as soon as our commissary train has passed over it. 
Wagner with his brigade, now in Chattanooga, must be ordered to park our spare 
artillery train defensively in the best position and be ready to defend it in any 
emergency. 

‘¢¢ Do you think you can give these orders ?’ 

‘‘ General Garfield replied, ‘General Rosecrans, they are too many and impor- 
tant for me to feel sure of doing so.’ 

‘“‘T said, ‘ They are indispensable precautions in the present condition of things, 
and one of us must give them while the other must go to General Thomas and ascer- 
tain how the battle goes there.’ 

‘‘ He replied, ‘I can go to General Thomas and report the situation to you much 
better than I can give those orders.’ ; 

‘“‘T said, ‘ Well, go and tell General Thomas my precautions to hold the Dry 
Valley road and secure our commissary stores and artillery and to report the situa- 
tion to me, and to use his discretion as to continuing the fight on the ground we 
occupy at the close of the afternoon, or retiring to a position in the rear near Ross- 
ville.’ 

‘tHe obeyed these orders gallantly and well, and by the time I had made the 
disposition above alluded to and reached the telegraph-office, I got a dispatch from 
General Garfield over the line from Rossville announcing that, having held the 
field till the close of the day, in pursuance of my directions to use his discretion, 
General Thomas had decided to withdraw to the Rossville position, where the men 
could get drinking water, which was not to be had on that hotly contested field of 


battle.”,—Eps, 
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a cordon of fire, and explained the untoward fate of the right. He in- 
formed him how he could withdraw his own right, form on a new line 
and meet Longstreet, who had turned Thomas’s right and was marching 
on his rear. The movement was suddenly made, but the line was too short 
to reach ground that would have rendered it unassailable save in front. 
At that time Gordon Granger came up with Steadman’s division, met 
Longstreet at the opening thus left, and, after a fearful struggle, forced 
him back. Thomas, the army and its honor, notwithstanding the dis- 
aster on the right, were saved. It is said, as night closed on that awful 
day with the warm stream of blood from the ghastly wounded and 
lately killed rising from the burdened earth, that Garfield and Granger, 
on foot, personally directed the loading and pointing of a battery of 
Napoleons, and sent their shot crashing after the retiring foe, and thus 
closed the battle of Chickamauga.” 

Another account of Garfield’s dashing adventure at Chickamauga 
is thus rendered by Captain Mason, in his short but thrilling story of 
his old colonel’s military career in the crusade against secession: ‘‘Gen- 
eral Rosecrans with his staff was borne back by the broken corps of 
McCook, and believing the battle lost, started at a gallop for Chatta- 
nooga to rally his broken columns and prépare for defense. They had 
gone perhaps three miles, when the chief of staff pulled up his horse 
and told his general that he believed the battle was not lost. He could 
hear the roar of heavy fighting where the Army of the Cumberland, 
led by General George H. Thomas, was holding the centre and left of 
the Federal lines against the whole of Bragg’s now confident legions. 
Garfield begged of Rosecrans permission to return to the front, find 
General Thomas, and fight the battle out. It was his first taste of any- 
thing like defeat, and he could not endure the thought of leaving the 
field while a single regiment was capable of resistance. Attended only 
by a captain and two or three mounted orderlies, he set out on his per- 
ilous ride through the dense thickets and across ravines and hills. After 
they encountered the enemy’s skirmishers an orderly was killed by Gar- 
field’s side, and his own horse was wounded by a bullet, but he pushed 
on, and finally found the heroic Thomas nearly surrounded, but yield- 
ing not an inch. As Garfield approached Thomas’s position he saw 
Longstreet’s corps massed in column, thrusting its front between the 
right of Thomas’s line and the ridge of rising ground behind it. It was 
a dangerous moment, but, warned and guided by Garfield, Thomas 
withdrew his right, formed a new line facing the advancing enemy, launched 
a fresh division which had just reached the field against Longstreet’s ad- 
vance, and the Army of the Cumberland was saved. The long, bloody 
day closed at last, and, as the sun went down, the Confederates, baffled 
and repulsed, withdrew from the fight. Garfield, on foot and enveloped 
in smoke, directed the pointing of a field-battery, which, as the rebels 
retreated up the valley, flashed after them in the gathering darkness the 
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last light that shone upon the red field of Chickamauga. Notwith- 
standing the disaster of the morning on the right, the battle was a drawn 
one, and Rosecrans, in possession of Chattanooga, was secure from future 
attack. This brilliant day’s work, in which the chief of staff shared 
with General Thomas the first honors of that memorable engagement, 
practically ended General Garfield’s military service. A few days after 
the battle he was sent by Rosecrans to Washington to report to the 
President and Secretary of War in minute detail the situation and 
necessities of the army at Chattanooga. On arriving at the capital he 
found that he had been promoted to the full rank of major-general 
‘for gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of Chickamauga,’ his 
commission dating from the 19th of September, 1863.” Says Brisbin, 
most happily, apropos of General Garfield’s heroic exploit, “ His was 
the true soldier's spirit, his the true soldier’s creed, Napoleon’s advice 
to his generals, ‘ March in the direction of the heaviest firing !’” 

General T. J. Wood, in his official report of his own unfortunate 
part in the battle, thus generously speaks of General Garfield’s gal- 
lantry, “ It affords me much pleasure to signalize the presence with my 
command for a length of time during the afternoon, present during the 
period of hottest firing, of another distinguished officer, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James A. Garfield, chief of the staff. After the disastrous rout on 
the right, General Garfield made his way back to the battle-field, show- 
ing clearly that the road was open to all who might choose to follow it, 
and came to where my command was engaged. The brigade which 
made so determined a resistance on the crest of the narrow ridge during 
all the long September afternoon had been commanded by General 
Garfield when he belonged to my division. The men remarked his 
presence with much satisfaction, and were delighted that he was a wit- 
ness of the splendid fighting they were doing.” 

The Republicans of the Nineteenth Congressional District of Ohio 
had in October, 1862, elected General Garfield as Representative in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress, which was to assemble in December, 1863. 
When he was sent to Washington with dispatches from the army at 
Chattanooga, President Lincoln welcomed him with open arms and warm 
and friendly words. He urgently advised him to resign his commission, 
that of major-general just gratefully bestowed, and to take his seat in 
the House of Representatives. “I have plenty of good generals,” said 
the President, “and but few able, loyal, and understanding members of 
Congress. I want you.” President Lincoln too well knew the crying 
need of national representatives who perfectly understood the require- 
ments of the army and were capable of dealing with government ques- 
tions in the right spirit of patriotism. Garfield he saw was the very man 
for the country and the hour. Two years of war had then desolated the 
land. Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and Antietam had been won, but the 
Confederates were yet in the field, unconquered and as persistent as ever 
Vou. V.—No. 6. 
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in the work of hostility and destruction. It was seen that the rebels 
would bitterly fight to the last ditch, and the vital question was whether 
Congress, the War Department, and the Treasury were of the same mind 
and strong enough to save the United States. Copperheadism was ram- 
pant, and the old Democracy of the North lukewarm. Washington had 
often proved a blundering embarrassment to the general in the field. Gen- 
eral Garfield had an invaluable and imperative opportunity in the direct 
line of duty. The call of his country was irresistible to the conscience 
of the citizen and patriot, and he accepted it, resigning a major-generalcy 
for a membership of Congress, the annual salary of the latter being less 
than half that of the former. The formal resignation of his commis- 
sion in the army was dated the 5th of December, 1863. When Gar- 
field consulted his chief, General Rosecrans, on the subject, substantially 
the following conversation occurred. Said General Garfield,— 

“ General, I have been asked to accept the Republican nomination 
for Congress from the Ashtabula District of Ohio. What ought I to 
do? What is your advice? Ought I to accept? Can I do so hon- 
orably? Give me your opinion freely.” 

“T am glad for your sake,” replied Rosecrans, “that you have a 
new distinction, and I certainly think you can accept with honor ; and 
what is more, I deem it your duty todo so. The war is not yet over, 
nor is it likely to be for some time tocome. There will be, of necessity, 
many questions arising in Congress which will require not alone the 
statesmanlike treatment for which you have the ability, but the advice 
of men possessing a practical acquaintance with present military affairs. 
For these and other reasons I believe you will be able to do equally 
good service to your country in Congress as in the field. That is my 
best judgment.” 

That General Rosecrans highly appreciated Garfield’s valuable ser- 
vices as a soldier is seen in his official report of operations in Middle 
Tennessee. He writes, “ All my staff merited my warm approbation 
for ability, zeal, and devotion to duty; but I am sure they will not 
consider it invidious if I especially mention Brigadier-General Garfield, 
ever active, prudent, and sagacious. I feel much indebted to him for 
both counsel and assistance in the administration of this army. He 
possesses the energy and the instinct of a great commander.” 

In the Ohio Senate Garfield had spoken brave and sensible words 
before war broke out in behalf of union and liberty and fidelity to 
the old flag. When hostilities began he was among the first to volun- 
teer for battle, backing brave words with a brave heart and gallant 
sword. When standing in the front rank of United States generals, he 
relinquished certain distinction and deserved advancement as a military 
commander for the no less honorable post of Congressman, so as to do 
loyal and heroic work where his services were the most needed. At 
the call of duty he went into the field, at the call of duty he stood upon 
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the floor of legislation to put down treason with his tongue as he had 
helped to put it down with his ready sword at Middle Creek, Pittsburg, 
and Chickamauga. 

Says Bundy, “ Even after he went to Congress, as the war was still 
doubtful, his impulse to resign and go back into the army was very 
strong. After the removal of General Rosecrans, his former com- 
mander, General Thomas, who was a dear friend of Garfield, was very 
anxious to have him come back into the army, and tendered him, in a 
private letter, the command of an army corps if he would go there. 
Thomas had become the head of the whole Army of the Cumberland, 
and with such an invitation Garfield’s impulse to go back was almost, 
irresistible. But on going to Mr. Lincoln with the matter the Presi- 
dent made a personal point with him. ‘In the first place,’ said he, ‘the 
Republican majority in Congress is very small, and there is great doubt 
whether or not we can carry our measures; and in the next place, we 
are greatly lacking in men of military experience in the House to regu- 
late the legislation about the army.’ ” 

It will be of interest to learn General Garfield’s first impressions of 
his old gallant and uncrushed general in the fearful fight of Chick- 
amauga, as expressed in a letter to President Hinsdale, of Hiram Col- 
lege : 

‘© MURFREESBOROUGH, TENN., February 16, 1863. 

“ My horses and part of my staff were delayed on the Cumberland 
by the attack on Fort Donelson, and did not reach here until a few 
days ago. I have been the guest of General Rosecrans since my arri- 
val, and I have never been more acquainted with the interior life of any 
man in the same length of time in my life. He wants me to stay with 
him as chief of staff instead of taking command of a division. I am 
greatly in doubt which to choose. He is one of the few men in the 
war who enters upon all his duties with a deeply devout religious feel- 
ing, and looks to God as the disposer of the victory. His very able 
report of the late battle here ends with this fine sentence from the 
Catholic Church service, which he does not quote with any cant or 
affectation, ‘ Non nobis Domine, non nobis sed tuo nomine da gloriam!” 


After the battle of Chickamauga, General Rosecrans thus warmly 
spoke of Garfield in his official report: “To Brigadier-General Gar- 
field, chief of staff, I am especially indebted for the clear and ready 
manner in which he seized the points of action and movement, and 
expressed in orders the ideas of the general commanding.” Such a 
measure of praise from an officer like Rosecrans is worth a volume of 
loose laudations by the inexperienced and less sincere. General Thomas 
never differed from General Rosecrans in his estimation of the soldierly 
qualities and intellectual superiority of the young citizen-volunteer who 
did such faithful duty to his country and his commanders in the darkest 
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hour of peril, nor will the nation he loved give him a lower place in its 
history than theirs, for equally moved by patriotism were they all. 

When President Garfield lay dying in the White House this last 
sad summer, the country weeping at his bedside, he was heard one even- 
ing to murmur to himself in troubled sleep, “The heart of the people 
will not let the old soldier die.” We could not save our hero do what 
we would, but we will enshrine him in our love, and in the fullness of 
our reverence and fervent feeling fitly say, “The heart of the people 
will keep the memory of the dear soldier green and fresh and fragrant 
for ever, for he was true to us, ‘the people, the people, his trust,’ unto 
the end.” 

Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





REMINISCENCES OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY, AND THE U. S. SLOOP-OF- 
WAR “DECATUR,” DURING THE 
INDIAN WAR OF 1855-56. 


Prior to the year 1849, save the small Hudson Bay trading-post at 
Nisqually, no settlement by the whites had been made in the Territory 
of Washington west of the Cascade Range. During the latter part of 
that year a band of Americans, few in number, wandered to the head- 
waters of Budd’s Inlet, and, clearing away the dense forests, founded 
the town of Olympia. Subsequently other small hamlets sprang up 
along the shores of Puget Sound and Admiralty Inlet, with an occa- 
sional saw-mill dotting the heavily-timbered bays, and during the first 
years of the Territorial existence no records appear to have been written. 

The Indian war of 1855-56 brought the U. 8S. sloop-of-war “ De- 
catur” to the assistance of this sparsely-settled region, and during her 
active participation in the stirring scenes of that time, the author, for 
his own amusement, carefully noted events as they fell beneath his ob- 
servation, and those transpiring previous to his arrival were carefully 
collected from the actors themselves and found their proper places in 
his journal ; and on the final departure of the ‘ Decatur” from Puget 
Sound he had massed together material possessing interest to the casual 
reader, and, in the absence of better data, of value to the historian. 
Seventeen years after the events to be narrated had passed away I re- 
visited the scenes of that memorable year, in an unusually interesting 
cruise, extending over a period of forty-two months, and the surviving 
pioneers, deploring their unpardonable neglect in not preserving written 
evidences of their past, earnestly besought me to make public the notes 
in my possession, in order to secure at least the semblance of a history 
of early days in Washington. To gratify those old companions in 
arms, and also to furnish material for the future historian, meagre 
though it may be, I have endeavored to convert the rough notes of a 
journal into a readable form, and in giving my personal experiences 
during the year passed in the inland waters of Washington, an impor- 
tant period in Seattle’s early history is necessarily portrayed ; therefore 
on the ensuing pages will be found a faithful narrative of events as 
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they passed before the writer’s eyes, and as seen from his stand-point, to 
be accepted as a reliable history of those times and of the Indian war 
in Washington Territory in its connection with Seattle and immediate 
vicinity, carefully avoiding, as far as consistent with this narrative, all 
matters pertaining to the operations of our army and the Washington 
Territory Volunteers, leaving the record of their brilliant achievements 
to a writer more familiar with their history. 

The first settlement on the shores of Duwam-sh' Bay was made in 
April, 1852, by a Dr. Maynard and Messrs. Denny, Bell, and Butler. 
Others soon followed, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. McCannahan, 
whose importance in the colony became sensibly increased on September 
18, 1852, by the birth of a daughter; and Miss Jenny McCannahan 
bears the honor of being the first white child born in Seattle. 

Mr. Henry L. Yesler, a native of Pennsylvania, arrived on the first 
of October, and soon afterwards commenced the erection of a saw-mill, 
which simple act appears to have been the means of establishing the 
nucleus of a city, which, occupying a central position in the navigable 
waters of the Territory, possessing an excellent, well-sheltered harbor, 
and in being the terminus of three river routes leading from the moun- 
tain passes, is destined probably to become the great commercial city of 
Northwestern America. 

The name of Seattle, borrowed from the chief of the Duwam-sh 
Indians inhabiting the shores of the bay, was selected by the colonists 
for the little town established on a point, or rather a small peninsula, 
projecting from the eastern shore, and about two miles from the mouth 
of Duwam-sh River, debouching at the head of the bay. The northern 
part of this peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low neck of 
marshy ground, and about one-sixteenth of a mile from its southeastern 
extremity a firm hard sand-spit nearly joined it to the adjacent shore, 
severed only by a narrow channel through which the surplus waters of 
an inclosed swamp escaped into the bay. The south and west sides rose 
abruptly from the beach, forming an embankment from three to fifteen 
feet high ; and proceeding thence northerly, the ground undulated for 
an eighth of a mile, when it gradually sloped towards the swamp and 
neck, 

At the intersection of the latter with the main, and overlooking the 
water, rose a mound about thirty feet above the level of the bay; and 
to the eastward through a depression in the hills, and passing the head 
of the swamp, was a broad Indian trail leading to Lake Duwam-sh, 
distant two and a half miles. 

From the shore back towards the interior the country was moder- 


1The correct orthography of this word is Duwam-sh, and not Duwamish, the 
accent being on the second syllable, wam, and sh sounded like sh in she, strongly 
‘emphasized. Duwamish is not an Indian word, for the syllable ish is not a terminal 
in any dialect spoken by the Flathead or Western tribes. 
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ately rolling, heavily timbered, and overgrown with a dense under- 
growth, penetrated by trails connecting the inlet with the mountain 
passes and other important points in the Territory. Subsequently to 
the erection of the saw-mill, by depositing large quantities of earth 
and sawdust over the neck, Mr. Yesler succeeded in converting it into 
firm, stable ground, upon which, half-way between the mound and 
swamp, he established his residence, a substantial log house, capable of 
accommodating himself and workmen; afterwards other houses were 
built upon this made land, generally known as and termed the ‘ Saw- 
dust.” 

The mill was set up on the beach at the intersection of the neck 
with the mound, and the dwellings of the earliest settlers were located 
more to the southward on higher ground, and as immigration increased 
the village spread over the peninsula and along the hill-side to the 
westward facing the water, and in October, 1855, the place numbered 
fifty souls and about thirty houses, including a church, hotel, boarding- 
house, five or six stores, and a blacksmith- and carpenter-shop. Within 
a radius of thirty miles the white population amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty, making a total of one hundred and seventy men, 
women, and children in Seattle and vicinity. 

Seattle was an intelligent Flathead Indian of medium height and 
prominent features, chief of the nation occupying the western shore of 
Admiralty Inlet contiguous to Port Madison, and, coveting the rich 
lands and excellent fishing-grounds of the opposite bay, waged war 
incessantly against the Duwam-sh tribe, who occupied this land of 
promise until, exhausted in resources and warriors, the latter finally 
succumbed and acknowledged him as their master. 

Suc-quardle, better known as Curley, the hereditary chief, accepted 
the fortune of war and quietly submitted to his rule, and both chiefs 
appeared to live on friendly terms with the “ Bostons,” as Americans 
were called in contradistinction to King George’s men, which included 
all of English origin. 

Beyond furnishing a name for the new settlement, Seattle does not 
appear to have figured in the subsequent history of the Territory, while 
Curley and members of his family become important factors in the 
annals of the colony, especially a young Indian bearing the name of 
Yark-eke-e-man, commonly called Jim. This native by some inexpli- 
cable instinct attached himself to the white settlers, and served their 
interests with unswerving fidelity until near the close of the war, when 
unfortunately he lost his life from a wound received by the accidental 
discharge of his gun while hunting. He was accompanied by Surgeon 
Jeffery of the “ Decatur,” and under the doctor’s care probably would 
have recovered, but the Indians distrusting his practice of medicine and 
surgery, and contrary to the earnest entreaties of the officers, determined 
upon administering their own popular and more efficacious method of. 
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treatment known as Ma-mouk-ing ta-ma-neous, which is performed by 
laying the patient prone upon a board on the ground, and then while 
his friends, dressed in fantastic garb and smeared with paint, drum 
upon boards, sing, dance, shout, and howl till wrought to a state of 
frenzy, and the night “becomes hideous” with their bewildering din, 
the medicine-man is gravely engaged in walking on his knees over 
the entire body of the patient, frequently stopping to pinch, punch, 
pound, and knead him with his fists, muttering some incomprehensible 
incantations all the while; and when morning appeared it was not 
at all surprising to learn that long before the ceremony had con- 
cluded poor Jim had departed for the happy hunting-grounds of his 
fathers. 

The advent of the whites was a pleasant episode in the lives of 
these savage people; their arms opened to receive them as superior 
beings, and the lands they possessed were freely offered for their ac- 
ceptance, reserving for themselves only their potato-patches and the 
right to fish in the waters of the sound. 

The early settlers, I believe, were always kind, just, and con- 
siderate in dealing with the natives, and so far as I know retained to 
the last their friendship and good will; but as the country filled with 
new arrivals many rough characters, so called “pioneers of civilization,” 
from the Western frontier and other States appeared, who, regardless 
of the rights appertaining to the natives, seized their reserved lands, 
drove them from the fisheries, deprived them of their just dues, surrep- 
titiously shot some, hung others, and became ingenious in their methods 
of oppression, until their victims, roused from the lethargy enshrouding 
their faculties, began to exhibit signs of discontent, yet endured patiently, 
hoping for a beneficial change in their condition till the final blow to 
their anticipations came in 1854 with the delivery of some two hundred 
thousand dollars in presents, a preliminary measure on the part of the 
government to treaty stipulations with the tribes, which being dis- 
tributed by the agents in such a fraudulent, unjust, and outrageous 
manner finally forced their eyes open to the certainties of the future, 
and from that moment they resolutely determined to be rid of the 
detestable pests fastening upon them. 

The first real symptoms of a change appeared soon after Governor 
I. I. Stevens became the executive ; not that he had offended them, but 
the spirit of vengeance was abroad, and the oppressed tribes were bent 
upon exterminating every white inhabitant in the Territory, irrespective 
of age, sex, or condition. The governor and people residing around 
the head-waters of the sound were blind to the signs of the times, and 
would not, nor could they be made to, see the impending dangers threat- 
ening both lives and property. And at a most inappropriate moment, 
early in the summer of 1855, that official departed for the country of 
.the Nez Perces and Coeur d’Alenes, in order to negotiate treaties with 
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those tribes, leaving his secretary, Charles H. Mason, Esq., in charge of 
the executive chair. 

At this period, bordering on Puget Sound and adjacent waters, were 
small settlements at Bellingham Bay, Port Townsend, Seattle, Steila- 
coom, Nisqually, and Olympia, besides saw-mills established at Ports 
Madison, Ludlow, Gamble, and other places in Admiralty Inlet and 
Hood’s Canal. Away from the water clearings had been made, and 
numerous flourishing homes dotted the forests, and the total white pop- 
ulation of the Territory was estimated at two thousand souls. 

With this brief outline of history we reach the month of June, 
1855, at which time the U.S. sloop-of war “ Decatur,’ Commander 
I. 8. Sterrett, then at anchor in the harbor of Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, received orders to “cruise on the coast of Oregon and Califor- 
nia for the protection of settlers,” and by the 23d inst. she was on the 
ocean, bound upon a mission of incalculable importance to the inhab- 
itants of our remote Territory in the Northwest. The orders being 
special, necessitated our steering for that point where the force at our 
command could be displayed to the best interests of the people requiring 
protection. 

Columbia River naturally suggested itself as being pre-eminent in 
this respect, but after carefully considering the subject, Captain Sterrett 
decided upon the inland waters of Washington for the scene of imme- 
diate operations, and the course was accordingly laid for the Strait of 
Fuca. 

This apparent deviation from the letter of our instructions proved, 
in the end, to be the salvation of every white inhabitant in the Terri- 
tory. Seventy-five days after leaving Honolulu the Strait of Fuca 
was reached, and an English trader at Port San Juan, Vancouver’s 
Island, gave information of a meditated attack of many thousands of 
the Northern Indians upon those of Vancouver’s Island and Washing- 
ton Territory. Proceeding immediately to Port Townsend, where cast- 
ing anchor on the evening of July 19, the foregoing proved to be 
unfounded, but news of a more startling nature greeted us, inasmuch 
as it appeared that the natives of our own soil were developing a state 
of inquietude which led the whites to anticipate a rupture within a few 
months. 

Satisfied as to the impending danger threatening the settlers, and 
being in need of provisions and ammunition, Captain Sterrett, with the 
ship under his command, repaired to the California navy-yard for sup- 
plies, having obtained which, he returned to his station, and the after- 
noon of October 4, 1855, found the “ Decatur” at anchor in Duwam-sh 
Bay, near the town of Seattle, with the following-named officers com- 
prising her roster, viz.: Commander Isaac S. Sterrett, commanding ; 
Lieutenants, Edward Middleton, Andrew J. Drake, Aaron K. Hughes, 
and Thomas S. Phelps, Navigator; Passed Midshipman Francis G. 
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Dallas, Acting Master; Passed Assistant Surgeon, Richard W. Jeffery ; 
Assistant Surgeon, John Y. Taylor; Purser, John I. Jones; Passed 
Midshipman, George N. Morris; Gunner, Robert M. Stocking; Car- 
penter, Joseph Miller; Sailmaker, Augustus A. Warren; Captain’s 
Clerk, James S. Sterrett. 

When in California, the ship was delayed a few days in San Fran- 
cisco, and while there an apparently trifling circumstance occurred, 
seemingly not worthy of a second thought; but for the important bear- 
ing it had upon the future of Port Townsend I am induced to relate it, 
as a possible warning to others of a kindred nature who may be dis- 
posed to try a similar experiment. 

One morning a committee of prominent merchants came on board 
and stated to the captain their desire to establish a whaling station at 
some point nearer the whaling-grounds of the Arctic than San Fran- 
cisco, and had settled upon Port Townsend as the place, and only waited 
for his opinion, pro or con, to decide the matter. In reply, Captain 
Sterrett, who, by the: way, was favorably impressed with the place 
selected, urged the undertaking with all the eloquence of which he was 
master, and to which the gentlemen responded, “That settles it; we 
will establish it at once.” As they were about leaving the chairman 
queried, “ By the by, captain, how about provisions? are the prices 
reasonable?” The captain answered by handing them his market- 
book, remarking, “ You can see for yourselves, gentlemen, what they 
charged me and my ship’s company.” After carefully scrutinizing 
every item to the last one recorded, they threw down the book, and 
with much apparent feeling exclaimed, “ We thought the cost of pro- 
visions and stores in this city was high enough, and for that reason we 
desired to go where they were more moderate, but this is beyond all 
conception. We do not believe that Port Townsend will become a 
whaling depot just yet.” Thus the greed of a few unscrupulous men, 
in their efforts to take advantage of the people sent to protect their 
lives and property, decided the immediate fortunes of one of the finest 
harbors on the continent. 

The “ Decatur” was only a few hours in port before we had a fair 
understanding of existing affairs. During the interval between that 
ship’s departure in July and her return the passive attitude of the 
Indians had changed to an active one. The Kliktat and Spokane 
Indians first united with hostile intentions, and soon were joined by the 
Palouses, Walla-Walla, Yakami, Kamialk, Nisqually, Puyallup, Lake, 
and other tribes, estimated at six thousand warriors, marshaled under 
the three generals-in-chief Coquilton,? Owhi, and Lushi, assisted by 


2 The uncertainty regarding the leading spirit of this hostile organization was 
remarkable, no one being positive as to the individual chief, the majority conceding 
the honor to either Ow-hi, the elder, Ow-hi, the younger, or Kamiaken; some to 
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many subordinate chiefs. Envoys were dispatched across the sound to 
the country bordering on the Strait of Fuca to enlist the services of 
the Classet and Clallum Indians, but fortunately for their future the 
wise counsels of the Duke of York, the Clallum chief, prevailed on 
the side of peace and neutrality. 

In the valley watered by the Snoqualmie River resided an impor- 
tant tribe, whose alliance the belligerents eagerly sought, and for two 
months success seemed evenly balanced, but policy at last decided in 
fuvor of the whites, and of all the tribes in the Territory the Snoqual- 
mie Indians alone drew the sword in favor of the enemies of their 
race, notwithstanding Pat Canim, their chief, most cordially abominated 
the “ Bostons,” and unhesitatingly proclaimed his desire for their de- 
struction. 

But possessing a large fund of common sense and traits seldom 
found in the Indian character, and rising above prejudice and hatred, 
he subordinated personal enmity to the good of his people, for whose 
welfare he held himself responsible, and being conscious that, however 
disastrous the war might prove to the settlers, the “ Bostons, who were 
like the trees in the forests,” would recuperate and sweep them from 
the earth; and while he would gladly exterminate them root and 
branch, policy dictated prudence, and to save his people from final 
destruction he accepted in good faith the proffered alliance. 

The rancor existing in the heart of this savage was caused by in- 
human treatment, perpetrated during his childhood by certain whites 
at Nisqually against himself, father, and brother, in retaliation for a 
murder subsequently proved to have been committed by a white rene- 
gade. After enduring torture in a thousand ways for eighteen months 
they were released, but the bitter feelings engendered by this cruelty 
never slumbered, and, as before mentioned, “ policy” alone prevented 
his retaliating whenever objects for his vengeance could be found. 

Excepting the three tribes mentioned, and a few of the Duwam-sh 
race residing in and around Seattle, the entire body of Indians in the 
Territory were united against the colonists, who were poor, without 
military resources, save a few rifles and old fowling-pieces, and beyond 
themselves their only hope rested upon the two companies of the Third 
U.S. Artillery, acting as infantry, commanded by Captain E. D. Keyes, 
U.S.A., and stationed at Fort Steilacoom, situated about a mile east of 
the town bearing that name. Unfortunately, at this time their pros- 
pects of assistance were lessened by the absence of one company, under 
Lieutenant Slaughter, upon a reconnoitring expedition to the Naches 
Pass, and of whose safety serious doubts were entertained. Various 
extravagant rumors were in circulation, and the minds of the people 
Lushi, and others to Lee-ash or Qui-e-muth. The name given to me by the Indians 
was Coquilton (probably Kamiaken), and I have retained that name throughout 
these pages. 
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naturally became unsettled and prepared to credit any report however 
marvelous, and when, about October 1, a man by the name of Porter 
was attacked by a few Indians (but who succeeded in escaping to Steil- 
acoom), a panic was created. 

The farmers of Kings County abandoned their homes and fled with 
their families to Seattle, where, uniting with the townspeople, they lost 
no time in constructing a block-house on the mound of sufficient ca- 
pacity to protect them against the incursion of the savage horde mo- 
mentarily expected ; and at this juncture, when all hope of assistance 
from the outside world was given up, the appearance of the “ Decatur” 
rounding West Point was such an unexpected acquisition of good for- 
tune to the anxious and despondent settlers that they seemed to feel as 
if a reprieve from sudden death had been granted, and the transition 
from despair to unrestrained joy may be imagined but not described. 
A few days completed the block-house, and with ample protection at 
hand a sense of security reigned to which this community had long 
been a stranger, and when, on October 18, Acting Governor Mason 
arrived from an observation tour towards the mountains reporting a 
pacific condition of the country, the panic disappeared, and the farmers 
gradually returned to their homesteads to secure the crops ready for 
harvesting. 

From this period, notwithstanding the pacific news brought by Gov- 
ernor Mason, the excitement revived ; conflicting rumors multiplied, 
and to separate truth from fiction taxed the ingenuity of all who 
attempted it; but after an experience of two or three months the offi- 
cers of the “ Decatur” became satisfied that no information from any 
source could be relied upon excepting that furnished by Jim (Yark- 
eke-e-man) through Dr. Williamson, which in time was received with 
implicit confidence. The uneasiness of the people became sensibly 
increased on the morning of October 15 by the arrival of Surveyor- 
General James Tilten on the part of the acting governor to solicit a 
loan of muskets and ammunition to enable the citizens of Olympia to 
arm against an apprehended attack. As the danger appeared immi- 
nent, the ship was nearly denuded of small-arms in order to satisfy the 
demand. 

On the 18th the alarm of the citizens was seriously augmented by 
the arrival from Fort Colville of six Frenchmen, who were positive of 
the union of the Kliktat, Spokane, Palouse, Walla-Walla, and Yakami 
Indians for hostile purposes, and had been assured by the chief of the 
latter tribe that on October 6 he had attacked and destroyed a company 
of soldiers, thereby securing a good supply of arms and ammunition, 
enabling him to assume the offensive and also to secure all the moun- 
tain passes and rivers. | 

This probably was the Indian version of a report received through 
another channel the next day, that on the 6th Major Haller’s command 
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had charged and routed a body of Indians, with severe loss on both 
sides, the soldiers remaining in possession of the field. 

Following this came the news of Lieutenant Slaughter’s return from 
the mountains, where finding the enemy numbering between three and 
four thousand, he deemed it expedient to fall back, first to White 
River and afterwards to Fort Steilacoom. 

These and other kindred stories served as a prelude to the tragedy 
enacted at the Pup-shulk Prairie on Sunday morning, October 28, when 
at eight o’clock the savages surprised and murdered three families 
recently returned to their homes. 

This band of Indians was led by the chiefs Nelson, a Pup-shulk, 
Kun-ash-kelt, and Si-am-hum, the latter a medicine-man, noted for his 
cruel disposition, who had, by covering his person with knife and bullet 
wounds, impressed his brethren with the belief of his bearing a charmed 
life. 

The horrors of this morning can never be revealed, and very little 
other than conjecture is known, for of the two adult survivors, both 
of whom were wounded in the instant of attack, one crawled away and 
hid in the woods, and the other, a young man named “Joe Lake,” 
remembered little beyond a crash of arms, a sharp twinge in the shoul- 
der, a torn coat, and his arrival at Seattle about 4 P.m.; and the only 
information we have was given by a child aged seven years. 

About 10 o’clock a.m. on the 29th a canoe was seen coming from 
Duwam-sh River, which, on being intercepted by a boat from the 
“ Decatur,” was found to contain an Indian and three children, the 
latter suffering from cold, hunger, and neglect. The eldest, a bright 
boy named John Icelius King, seven years old on the previous day, 
with an intelligence beyond his years, informed his listeners that on the 
previous morning about eight o’clock, while playing in the yard with 
the other children, his step-father, a Mr. Jones, at that time being in 
the house, and his mother in the pantry adjoining, the Indians stealthily 
approached and instantly killed Mr. Jones, while his mother, endeavor- 
ing to regain the house on her hands and knees, was discovered and 
also shot, and as she fell she called to her oldest boy and urged him to 
try and save his brother and sister and take them to Seattle. 

At this moment the Indians appeared intent upon their destruction, 
when one of their leaders known as Nelson, a Pup-shulk chief, drove 
them back, and seizing the children, forced them into the bushes with 
the injunction to “ run away and hide.” 

Raising the little boy, who was only two years old, in his arms, and 
taking the girl, aged four, by the hand, the little fellow set out for 
Seattle, twenty-five miles away, and after managing to overcome a dis- 
tance of about five miles they fortunately discovered a camp of friendly 
Indians, who welcomed them to their tent, and after making known to 
them their distressed condition a young man called “ Wash Tom” im- 
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mediately embarked the little waifs in his canoe and started down the 
river for a place of safety. 

The night was thus far the coldest of the season, and Tom, on dis- 
covering the sufferings of his passengers, wrapped his own blanket 
around and generously gave them his entire stock of provisions, consist- 
ing of three or four cold potatoes, and the little hero naively said that 
he “kept awake all night to keep the children warm.” 

The journey was void of adventure, and, as already stated, ten 
o'clock on the morning succeeding the disaster found them on board 
the “ Decatur.” 

The foregoing is all the positive information we have of this bloody 
event, though much suppositious evidence was gathered a day or two 
later from an inspection of the scene of butchery. During the afternoon 
of the 29th a company of fifty-five volunteers, under the command of 
Captain Hewett, were landed at the mouth of the Duwam-sh River to 
scour the country and bring in settlers. The party returned on the 2d 
of November, having found and interred the remains of eight people, 
namely: Mr. and Mrs. King, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs, 
Brennan, Mr. Cooper, and one other man, name unknown. 

All of the bodies were horribly mangled, and in the case of Mr. 
Brennan evidences of a desperate resistance were apparent, the ground 
being torn up, handfuls of hair and fragments of clothing scattered 
around, and his body completely riddled with knife wounds, while his 
wife was stabbed through the breast, and her body, with an infant 
clasped in her arms, was thrown headforemost into a well. 

Certain prominent Indians declared that these murders were caused 
by the whites arresting and holding in prison Lushi, the chief of the 
Quai-a-malt tribe, at the head of White River, but as he was known to 
be at liberty a few days later the story was not credited, but was sup- 
posed to have been circulated in order to draw attention from the real 
object of the uprising. 

Klakum, a Lake chief, married to a Snoqualmie wife, had much to 
say on the subject, but as his statement could not be substantiated no 
confidence was placed in it. 

The farmers having returned to Seattle, and that place holding 
about one hundred able-bodied men, to a certain extent the ship was 
left free to attend to the interests of other places on the sound, and 
having garrisoned the block-house with a guard of marines under Lieu- 
tenant Drake, she sailed on November 20 for Steilacoom, where the 
people were much excited over a party of some thirty Northern In- 
dians encamped to the southward of the town. Lieutenant Hughes 
was dispatched with the first cutter to investigate the trouble, and as he 
landed and was advancing towards them, the Indians wrought to a high 
pitch of anger by the townsmen, and not comprehending the object 
of the visit, covered him with their guns and ordered him back, but 
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Hughes, undaunted, pushed onward, and as the Indians were on the 
point of firing the squaws, fortunately remaining cool, seized and pressed 
the muzzles of the rifles down, and by their presence of mind saved 
the officer’s life and their entire band from annihilation. An amicable 
conversation followed, which resulted in the Indians leaving imme- 
diately for Vancouver’s Island. 

At the fort Captain Keyes was organizing another expedition for the 
field, to be commanded by Lieutenant Slaughter, and being short of 
officers, Master Dallas was assigned temporarily as aide to Captain Keyes, 
and Dr. Taylor as surgeon, and Lieutenant Harrison, of the revenue 
cutter “Jefferson Davis,” as first lieutenant to Slaughter’s command, 
which in a few days left for the Muckle-shute Prairie, and from that 
point to carefully examine the White River country through to the 
head of Duwam-sh Bay. 

On the 1st day of December, while meditating a visit to Nisqually 
and Olympia, alarming news from Seattle came by express, and the 
ship immediately repaired to that place, when an urgent request was 
received from Port Madison for the vessel to “come immediately and 
save the people from a band of Northern Indians who were threatening 
the lives of the entire settlement.” In a few hours the ship was in 
that harbor, and Captain Sterrett, believing in the possible settlement 
of a probable misunderstanding by a conference, requested the principal 
men to assemble on board for that purpose; but the Indians doubting 
the propriety of subjecting their persons to the tender mercies of the 
“ Bostons” without proper guarantees, which Captain Sterrett declined 
to give, sent a decided negative, but after many promises and 
much persuasion he succeeded in gathering a deliberative board of the 
savages, composed of Scowell, the most powerful chief in all the Ter- 
ritories of Northwestern America, and eighteen minor chiefs, or Tyees, 
and after giving them an exhibition of the power of heavy guns, the 
explosive nature of iron shells, and destructive qualities of grape and 
canister, he explained the situation, the excited state of the settlers, 
and in the war already inaugurated the impossibility of distinguishing 
friends from foes, and concluded by urging them to return to their 
own country and remain there until the close of hostilities; to which 
Scowell,immediately responded, “ In eighteen hours we will leave, and 
not return till the war is over.” Within twelve hours the entire en- 
campment had departed from the waters of Puget Sound. 

The object of the trip being satisfactorily concluded, and the state 
of affairs at Seattle rendering imperative the ship’s immediate return, 
preparation was made to leave, when a canoe arrived from the latter 
place bringing news of the disaster which had befallen the command 
of Lieutenant Slaughter near the forks of White and Green Rivers, 
requiring notice at this time. 

The march of the expedition, after leaving Steilacoom, to Muckle- 
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shute was devoid of interest, and after a brief rest at that prairie pro- 
ceeded down the valley of White River, every precaution being taken 
against surprise, and notwithstanding the constant fall of rain, neither 
tents nor fires were permitted until their arrival at the Pup-shulk 
Prairie, near the forks, where, on December 4, meeting with Captain 
Hewett, and being assured by that officer of the absence of Indians, 
his company having thoroughly scoured the neighborhood during the 
day, Lieutenant Slaughter ordered his men to encamp for the night. 
Tents were erected, fires kindled, and for the first time in three days 
the tired and drenched command enjoyed rest and dry clothing. 

A deserted log hut was found on the ground, which the officers 
appropriated for headquarters, and with a rousing fire before the door, 
made themselves as comfortable as the circumstances would admit. 
About 10 o’clock P.m., while Lieutenant Slaughter and Captain Hew- 
ett were conversing together inside the hut, and exposed to the open 
door, with Dr. Taylor and Lieutenant Harrison also in the room, the 
Indians, who had passed the sentinels unperceived, poured a heavy 
volley into the encampment, instantly killing Lieutenant Slaughter 
and wounding others. The awakened garrison were quickly in position, 
and a fierce fusilade was kept up on both sides until towards dawn, 
when the Indians retired, leaving on the ground Lieutenant Slaughter, 
Corporal Berry, and one private of the army, and Corporal Langden, 
Washington Territory Volunteers, killed, and five men wounded. The 
intense darkness of the night probably saved the command from anni- 
hilation. On December 6 the expedition, with the remains of Lieu- 
tenant Slaughter, arrived at Seattle, and returned to Fort Steilacoom 
by water. 

Subsequently it transpired that during the two days and nights 
previous to the arrival of the command at the forks it had been con- 
stantly surrounded by a band of Indians capable of mastering it at any 
moment, but owing to the inability of the chiefs to distinguish the offi- 
cers, they preferred to wait until they could be sure of them, believing 
that without a head the soldiers would become demoralized and yield 
without a struggle. 

On the morning of December 7 the “ Decatur,” with William 
Webster, pilot, in charge, weighed anchor, and while working to the 
southward against a light head wind, and at about high water, at 2 
P.M., being close in with Bainbridge Island, struck upon a rocky reef 
making in a southeasterly direction from the land, a danger of which 
the pilot was entirely ignorant. A sharp point penetrated the keel 
and held the ship against every attempt to back her off, and by the 
time an anchor could be carried out and the heavy guns run aft, the 
tide had fallen sufficiently to render futile every effort to move her. 
The rise and fall of the tide was between thirteen and fourteen feet, 
and as it subsided the ship canted rankly to starboard, and appeared 
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to be held at a point about ten feet abaft the foremast. About 5 
o’clock P.M. a loud, sharp report was heard, accompanied with a severe 
trembling of the vessel, and an examination for the cause revealed the 
fact of her starboard bilge bearing upon a sharp ridge of a ledge, with 
the side from the keel up being stove in; the main rail between the 
fore- and mainmasts arched nearly two feet, and the seams opened an 
inch or more. At low tide the ship rested as follows, viz. : the stern on 
the bottom, where there was only three feet of water, the bilge under 
the after part of the fore-channels on a sharp, rocky ridge, and the 
keel upheld by the pointed rock before mentioned. 

Thus she was sustained at two points, the stern and bilge, with the 
forefoot elevated about five feet above the sand. Had she gone ten 
feet farther, the ship would have been evenly balanced in the air at 
low water. The open seams were calked with blankets, and every 
preparation made to float her at high water. About six o’clock the 
next morning, during a moderate squall, the ship backed off, and soon 
under a press of canvas was beating back to Seattle, where, after a 
vexatious passage, contending against head winds and calms, she ar- 
rived in thirty hours. 

On the 10th of December the command of the “Decatur” was 
transferred to Commander Guert Gansevoort, U.S.N., Captain Sterrett 
having been placed on the reserved list of the navy by the action of 
the retiring board of 1855, in consequence of false charges having 
been preferred and the defendant adjudged guilty without a hearing. 
Subsequently, however, he was triumphantly vindicated before a proper 
tribunal, and one of the most genial and efficient officers of the navy 
was restored to the active list. As a seaman, he had no superior in or 
out of the service. The ship was now taken to Yesler’s wharf, the 
topmast and yards sent on shore, hold broken out, battery removed to 
the wharf, and at high water hauled as far up on the shore as it was 
possible to get her, so that when the tide was at its lowest ebb she was 
nearly “high and dry.” An examination showed the keel, keelson, 
and side up to the water-line to be badly broken, the latter stove in, 
and the starboard side from bridle-port to mainmast. and rail to keel, 
frame-knees, lining, and outside planking, excepting an inch of the 
outer surface, completely dry-rotted. 

The carpenter’s crew immediately commenced the repairs by jacking 
the side into place, filling in with new wood; bracing with strong 
timbers, calking, felting, and sheathing the outside; working day and 
night till the 19th of January, when the battery was remounted, and 
the ship once more rode to her anchor, where she could command nearly 
every part of the town with her guns. 

During the twenty days the ship lay on the beach undergoing 
repairs many incidents worthy of notice occurred, among which the 
following may be considered the most interesting. Early in the month, 
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Lushi, eluding the watch of Steilacoom, gained the reservation near 
that town, and while endeavoring to corrupt the Indians there notice 
of his presence was conveyed to Captain Keyes, who immediately 
dispatched Captain Maloney and company in the Hudson Bay steamer 
“ Beaver,” kindly loaned for the purpose, to secure the person of that 
chief for further disposal ; but as the “ Beaver” approached the encamp- 
ment Lushi and his warriors were in battle array awaiting their arrival, 
but having no cannon or facilities for landing, beyond a small boat 
capable of holding only three or four persons, Captain Maloney was 
obliged to return and report the failure of his mission; whereupon 
Captain Keyes embarked in the “ Active” for Seattle to borrow the 
launch and howitzer of the “ Decatur,” but they being indispensable 
for the protection of that place, Captain Gansevoort declined to let 
them go out of the bay. 

The “ Active” then steamed away for Steilacoom, where she arrived 
about midnight of January 6. In the mean while, alarmed for his 
safety and divining the object of the “ Active’s” absence, Lushi quietly 
returned to the Puyallup River, capturing two white men on his way 
and carrying them prisoners to his camp. 

About ten o’clock on the evening of January 18 the town was 
thrown into a commotion by the discharge of a musket, apparently 
near the outskirts in rear of the mound, 

The “ Decatur’s” crew, who were organized in four divisions, with a 
howitzer’s crew in addition, sprang to arms, repaired to the stations 
assigned in the event of a surprise, manned the guns mounted to sweep 
the wharf, and awaited further developments, while the women, 
children, and others sought refuge in the block-house. 

No further disturbance occurring, an armed guard was detailed to 
ascertain the origin of the firing, and while passing the house occupied 
by Mrs. Holgate, one of their number stumbled over the dead body of 
a man, which, on being carried to the front, proved to be that of John 
Drew, a deserter from the “ Decatur.” 

An investigation established the following: that Drew, in attempt- 
ing to enter the house through a window, made his presence known by 
the noise created in raising the sash; and while Mrs. Holgate was 
endeavoring to keep him out by holding it down and screaming for 
help, her brother, a lad of thirteen, came to her rescue with a small 
fowling-piece and shot the man in the head, who on receiving the charge 
in the face, below the eye, fell dead. 

The company of volunteers formed the preceding November 
having disbanded early in January, a new organization was soon after 
created, with Messrs. Hewett and Peixotto for its officers, and now 
occupied a post of observation near the head of the Duwam-sh, while 
the waters of the bay and inlet were actively patrolled by the launch 
under my charge. Meanwhile, the coast survey steamer “ Active” 
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arrived, with the following officers attached, viz.: Lieutenant James 
Alden, U.S.N., commanding ; Lieutenants Thomas G. Corbin, Simeon 
S. Bassett, and Philip C. Johnson; Assistant Surgeon John M. Brown, 
and Engineers N. C. Davis and M. P. Jordan. This vessel having 
volunteered for service in the war, was assigned to duty principally in 
the head-waters of the sound, where she immediately repaired, and was 
efficiently employed. 

About the 21st of January “ Jim” notified Captain Gansevoort of the 
Indians having crossed the mountains, and on being joined by the war- 
riors west of the Cascades had formed in two columns, under Coquilton 
and Owhi, to attack simultaneously both Seattle and Steilacoom, which 
with their overwhelming forces they hoped to carry, and then pursue 
their bloody work until not a white inhabitant was left alive in the 
Territory ; but when on the eve of executing these plans, Coquilton 
was instructed by a scout that the “ Boston war-ship,” then aground in 
Duwam-sh Bay, had her hold full of powder, and to an enterprising 
chief like himself would become an easy prey, whereupon he had 
recalled Owhi, and with the united columns was marching upon Seattle 
to secure the prize providentially placed within his reach; and that 
secured, the Territory, he reasoned, would be at his mercy, and its final 
conquest only a matter of time. 

“ Jim” was unable to estimate the probable number of Indians mar- 
shaled under Coquilton, but his informant enumerated them at hi-hi-hiu, 
signifying an immense throng. For some unaccountable reason this 
information fell upon the ears of an apathetic populace, who regarded it | 
as the idle vaporing of an irresponsible savage too contemptible to 
notice, but the officers of the “ Decatur,” relying upon one whose word 
they had learned to trust, bent every energy in preparing to dispute 
with the wily foe for the possession of Seattle. The work on the ship 
was pursued with unremitting vigor until she floated, all ataunto, in the 
stream. The divisions, skilled in the exercises of battle, nightly occu- 
pied the shore, vigilantly guarding the people as they slept, and resting 
only when the morning light released them from the apprehended attack.. 
The divisions commanded by their respective officers were distributed 
along the line of the defense in the following order: the fourth, under 
Lieutenant Dallas, commencing at Southeast Point, extended along the 
bay shore to the sand-bar, where meeting with the right of the first 
division, Lieutenant Drake, the latter continued the line facing the 
swamp to a point half-way from the bar to a hotel situated midway 
between the bar and Yesler’s place, and there joined the second, under 
Lieutenant Hughes, whose left, resting on the hotel, completed an un- 
broken line between the latter and Southeast Point, while the howitzer’s 
crew, Lieutenant Morris, was stationed near Plummer’s house, to sweep 
the bar and to operate wherever circumstances demanded. The third 
division, Lieutenant Phelps, occupied that portion of the neck lying 
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between the swamp and mound east of Yesler’s place, to secure the 
approaches leading from the lake, and the marines, under Sergeant 
Carbine, garrisoned the block-house. 

The divisions thus stationed left a gap between the second and third, 
which the width and impassable nature of the swamp at this place 
rendered unnecessary to close, thereby enabling a portion of the town 
to be encompassed, which otherwise would have been exposed. 

The distance between the biock-house and Southeast Point, followi ng 
the sinuosities of the bay and swamp shores, was three-quarters of a 
mile, to be defended by ninety-six men, eighteen marines, and five 
officers, leaving Gunner Stocking, Carpenter Miller, Clerks Francis 
and Ferguson, and fifteen men with Lieutenant Middleton to guard the 
ship. Surgeons Jeffery and Taylor, Purser Jones, and Sail-maker 
Warren composed the staff of the commanding officer, and did good 
service on shore. Of the entire ship’s company, numbering one hun- 
dred and forty-five officers and crew, only one, Hans Carl, an old sea- 
man in the last stage of decline, was unable to answer when the muster- 
roll was called. 

The evening of January 22 witnessed the disbanding of Captain 
Hewett’s company of volunteers, because these worthies declared “they 
would not serve longer while there was a ship in port to protect them ;” 
and a more reckless, undisciplined set of men has seldom been let loose to 
prey upon any community than these eighty embryo soldiers upon Seattle. 
Efforts were made to utilize this material, but with indifferent success, 


_ until after much rough argument about thirty of their number became 


partially convinced that their individual safety depended upon unity of 
action under a competent leader, and they finally consented to form a 
company, provided Mr. Peixotto would consent to serve as captain. 
That gentleman accepted the honor, and on being furnished with arms 
and mustered in, they were assigned to the unoccupied space between the 
second and third divisions, with instructions to be wakeful and watch- 
ful, and on no account to leave their posts without permission. 

At 9 p.m. these volunteers were sent to their stations, and at ten 
o’clock, when the officer went his rounds, every soul of them had gone 
home to bed, leaving their guns behind to represent them, and Captain 
Peixotto in disgust threw up his commission, and volunteering, was 
delegated to duty with the third division. 

On the 24th the “ Active” came into the harbor, bearing Governor 
Stevens and staff, accompanied by Captain Keyes and Indian Agent 
Simmons. 

The governor, recently returned from visiting the Coeur d’Alenes 
and other transmountain tribes, scoffed at the idea of Indian troubles, 
and on the evening of the 25th concluded a speech addressed to the 
settlers with these emphatic words: “I have just returned from the 
countries of the Nez Perces and of the Coeur d’Alenes; I have visited 
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many tribes on the way both going and coming, and I tell you there 
are not fifty hostile Indians in the Territory, and I believe that the 
cities of New York and San Francisco will as soon be attacked by 
Indians as this town of Seattle.” The effect of this declaration upon 
his hearers was disheartening in the extreme, for within an hour before 
their utterance intelligence had been received that “ Coquilton with his 
army was approaching by the way of Lake Duwam-sh, and had been 
crossing since early in the morning ;” and many then resolved to leave 
the country, which they afterwards did, causing much annoyance to the 
governor, who attributed their defection to the “improper influence of 
the officers of the ‘Decatur.’” Immediately upon closing the guberna- 
torial party re-embarked, and continued their inspecting tour of the 
reservations in the lower waters of the inlet. 

Owing to a singular idiosyncrasy on the part of the people residing 
in the upper regions of the sound, only a few apparently believed in 
the danger near at hand, and laughed to scorn the “ officers of the ship 
at Seattle” for their absurd apprehensions of any difficulty with a race 
too cowardly to resist any aggressions, however serious they might be. 

During the afternoon of the 25th, Tecumseh, chief of the Lake 
Indians, came in with his whole tribe and claimed protection against 
the hostiles, who designed their destruction in consequence of their 
adhering to the whites, and they were assigned to a portion of the 
unoccupied ground in the southern portion of the town, with the 
injunction to keep within their camp and not to stray beyond its 
bounds. 

The protestations of these Indians were received in good faith and 
an asylum cheerfully accorded ; how well deserved the following pages 
will show. 

The night of January 25 set in heavily overcast and misty, 
while the weather was absolutely calm, admirable for detecting the 
stealthy approach of the savage enemy, but uncomfortable for the 
patient watchers, upon whose sensitive ears the slightest sound broke 
with startling clearness; and many nights of this harassing disquietude 
were the “ Decatur’s” men destined to endure in the coming months 
before the end was reached. At five o’clock in the afternoon the divis- 
ions repaired to their allotted stations on the shore, every man a sentry, 
and not a sound above a whisper could be heard along the entire line, 
while the officers noiselessly kept ward over every part of their com- 
mands ; and, if we except a few refractory ex-volunteers on the Sawdust 
and the occasional barking of dogs, almost perfect quietude rested upon 
the town. 

At eight o’clock two Indians, closely wrapped in their blankets, saun- 
tered slowly by, apparently from the Duwam-sh encampment on the 
southern slope of the mound, and when a pace or so away I suddenly 
stepped before them and in “Chenook” demanded their names and 
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business abroad at that hour of the night, to which, unconcernedly, 
they replied, “ Lake tillicum® and we have been to visit Curley.” 

A careful scrutiny of their features satisfied me of their being 
strangers, and accepting their explanation I remanded them to their 
camp, with an admonition to “keep within bounds, otherwise they 
would be shot.” 

Giving a grunt of satisfaction, they rapidly disappeared in the dark- 
ness towards the south end of the town, and the liewtenant-generals of 
Coquilton’s army, the high chiefs Owhi,a Kliktat, and Lushi,a Qui- 
a-mault, passed wnmolested into the camp of friendly Indians located in 
the centre of our lines. 

Within an hour after my rencontre with these Indians an admir- 
able imitation of an owl’s hooting was heard directly in my front, which 
immediately afterwards received responsive hoots from both right and 
left; and on making known my impressions of the enemy’s proximity, 
Curley was dispatched into the wilderness to collect such information 
as he might be able to gather without undue risks to himself. Return- 
ing two hours later, he reported “no Indians present in the woods, 
and an attack during the ensuing hours of that night an impossibility ;” 
and, complaining of fatigue, signified his intention of seeking the repose 
of which he was in immediate need. 

Headquarters had been established at Mr. Yesler’s house, and while 
there, observing Curley during the narration of his night tramp in the 
woods, a marked change from his usual manner struck me unpleasantly, 
and induced an impression that perhaps he had passed beyond the pale 
of being further trusted ; why, I was unable to answer to myself, but 
suspicion warned me that his visit to the forest had resulted in a way 
quite at variance with the statement he had somewhat insolently made ; 
and on his reaching the Sawdust I was not far behind, determined that 
no hooting owl should draw him beyond the lines again that night. 
When out alone in the dark, as Curley apparently believed himself to 
be, he set out with rapid steps towards his own encampment, muttering 
and gesticulating wildly, and when a dozen paces or more away sud- 
denly stopped, and, stamping violently on the ground, turned and 
swiftly vanished in the direction taken by the two Indians three hours 
before. Pondering over these matters, the night quietly passed away, 
and while the vigilant sentinels were mindful of the foe in front, they 
little dreamed of the treachery being enacted in their rear. 

At midnight, commencing January 26, Tecumseh, Owhi, Lushi, 
Curley, Yark-eke-e-man, and chiefs of lesser note were assembled in 
the lodge of the former to decide upon a plan of battle and the neces- 
sary details to harmonize the movements of the Indians both in and 
out of the town. Preliminary to more important business, the council 
decided upon an indiscriminate slaughter of all the people found in 
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Seattle, including those belonging to the ship. Curley requested an 
exemption in favor of Mr. Yesler,—always a kind friend to his race, 
—but being overruled, finally consented that he also should be con- 
signed to destruction with the others. Next, after serious deliberation, 
they decided that their stranger guests should immediately return to 
Coquilton by water, and arrange for a simultaneous assault of all the 
forces under his command; the Indians within the town to provide 
against a retreat in the direction of the bay, and thus insure the de- 
struction of both people and town, and secure a retreat to the forests 
before the heavy guns on the ship would be able to open fire ; the attack 
to be made about 2 o’clock A.M. instead of the hour immediately pre- 
ceding dawn, as is usual with the Indians; and the inadequate garrison 
being taken by surprise, would, they argued, offer only a feeble resist- 
ance to the overwhelming number of determined Indians launched 
suddenly upon them, and an easy victory be gained with little loss to 
themselves. 

Having satisfactorily completed the programme for offensive opera- 
tions, the two chiefs were on the eve of embarking in a canoe waiting 
for them on the beach, when Yark-eke-e-man, who had some time 
previously been accused by the Indians of being too friendly with their 
enemies, and who was not yet wholly free from the ban of suspicion, 
now became painfully conscious of his inability to give timely warning 
of the intended movement, and instantly conceived a way of defeating 
their well-digested plans, while at the same time he would be enabled 
to notify those interested in the measures inaugurated for their destruc- 
tion; and while apparently assenting to every proposition decided in 
the affirmative, he boldly opposed the method of execution, and coun- 
seled the chiefs not to attempt to leave in the manner suggested, for the 
men guarding the shore would certainly discover and shoot them, “ and 
your death or capture at this juncture,” said he, “ will defeat the objects 
we have in view; but rest quiet until morning, and as soon as the crew 
return to the vessel, you can walk out over the bar, mistaken for Lake 
Indians ; besides, the ‘ Bostons’ are anticipating a night attack, and 
prepared to resist any assault you may make; and if you should suc- 
ceed, which is doubtful, it will be at the cost of a fearful loss of life; 
but wait,” he added, “ until ten o’clock, when the ‘ Decatur’s’ men will 
have breakfasted and gone to sleep; then be prepared to attack with 
your whole force, leaving the avenues of retreat to the care of the In- 
dians in town, and when ready, overwhelm the place with every war- 
rior in your army, and before the guns of the ship can interfere every 
inhabitant will be dead, their dwellings given to the flame, and your 
people back in safety to the woods. 

“ Now mass your forces in ambush near the brow of the first range 
of hills, leaving a few exposed in front, and as the ‘ Decatur’s’ men 
land, mistaking them for the main body, they will charge and drive 
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the flying Indians up the hill, and on their reaching your line give 
them the contents of your guns, and let clubbed muskets and knives 
do the rest; not a soul can escape, and with canoes the ship will be 
easily overpowered; and she, together with her ammunition and pro- 
visions, will be yours.” 

This scheme proved too grand in the prospects advanced, and by 
far too brilliant in its anticipated results, not to find a ready response 
in every Indian’s heart, and without modification the council unani- 
mously voted to substitute it for the original one planned a short time 
before. 

At seven o'clock, as the divisions were moving on board, two In- 
dians were seen passing out over the sand-bar towards Tom Pepper’s 
house, situated on the edge of the woods, near the junction of the bar 
with the beach. 

Eleven hours before those Indians had stood face to face with me 
on the Sawdust, and now, as I stood watching them disappear from 
my view in the guise of Lake Indians searching for food, little did I 
imagine that with a favoring fortune they held the destinies of Wash- 
ington in their hands. 

Soon after the departure of the envoy chiefs, “Jim,” eluding the 
vigilance of Curley, succeeded in gaining the back-room of Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s house, and scarcely had time to signify his desire for an 
immediate interview, before Curley stalked in from the street and in- 
solently demanded to know what had become of “ Jim,” when, placing 
his hand on the intruder, the doctor violently thrust him through the 
door and turned the key; and a few moments placed that gentleman 
in possession of the occurrences in the Indian camp, and no sooner had 
its vital import been grasped than he dispatched messengers to Mr 
Yesler, urging him, without a moment’s delay, to notify Captain 
Gansevoort of the presence of the Indians and the imminence of an im- 
mediate attack, with which demand that gentleman quickly complied. 

Meanwhile the “ Decatur’s” people had gotten themselves ready to 
partake of their morning meal, and were on the eve of satisfying their 
appetites, rendered keen by a night’s vigils, when the long-roll sum- 
moned them to the deck, and ten minutes later found them, breakfast- 
less, under arms at the stations vacated by them a short time before. 

The third division was the last in order to leave the ship, and the 
captain accompanied it to the shore, where the non-combatants of the 
friendly tribes were hurrying their chattels into canoes and pushing out 
into the bay. 

Ki-cu-mu-low (Nancy), Curley’s sister, and mother of Yark-eke-e- 
man, short, stout, and incapable of running, apparently crazed with 
fright, came waddling past us, and to my query of “ What’s the matter?” 
Nancy, pointing one hand towards the forests, while using the other to 
accelerate her speech, she shrieked back, “Hi-wu Kliktat copa Tom Pep- 
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‘per’s house! hi-hi hiw Kliktat!’* and, before completing the sentence, 
plunged headforemost into a canoe, and when last seen was vigorously 
paddling towards the inlet. 

“They are undoubtedly here at last,” I remarked to the captain, 
“but probably will not show themselves till night.” 

“No,” he replied ; “ but get your men under cover and to sleep, so 
they can be rested and ready when the Indians appear, and I will have 
their meals sent to them on shore; first, however, I will go to the south 
end and have the howitzer lodge a shell in Tom Pepper’s house to see 
if they are there.” 

Placing the command in Mr. Yesler’s loft, with instructions to keep 
their rifles by their sides ready to jump to their stations in the event of 
trouble, and while awaiting the result of the howitzer’s fire, some fifteen 
or twenty worthies of the delinquent volunteers, who deserted their 
posts on the 22d, assembled around the building determined to keep the 
men from: sleeping, and, unmindful of polite requests to go away and 
leave them undisturbed, they finally resolved at all hazards to enter, 
regardless of consequences to the sentry, and while dashing towards the 
entrance with loud threats of injury to the latter, I ordered him to use 
his rifle on the first man who should attempt to pass or molest him, 
when they came to a halt, and, retreating to a distance of twenty paces 
or more, poured upon me a torrent of the vilest abuse their tongues 
could frame, accompanied with such oaths and curses as would have 
shamed the Dutch in Flanders, and when at the height of their abom- 
inable execrations the howitzer rang loud and clear, coincident with the 
heavy boom of a gun on the ship throwing a shell over our heads, 
instantly followed by a fearful crash of musketry from the entire rear 
of the town, while a tempest of bullets swept through the village in 
unison with the deafening yells of more than a thousand savages; and 
as we sprang forward to our places in the line I was conscious of a 
sudden cessation of their vituperations and of a rushing sound of flee- 
ing bodies thickly veiled in clouds of dust, swiftly vanishing towards 
the block-house on the mound, or, perhaps, more aptly described after- 
wards by Dr. Williamson, who witnessed the transaction: “Those men 
ran, sir, as men never ran before; they ran so that the very bones in 
their legs bent under them, and you couldn’t see them for the dust they 
raised behind them.” However that may be, they safely reached the 
block-house, where Sergeant Carbine several times charged them out of 
one door to return as often by the other, till wearying of the trouble he 
left them to cower behind the wooden bulwarks protected from the 
bullets of the foe. 

The third division, while aie forward to the rendezvous, 
caught sight of the Indians massed in the Lake trail, and, contrary to 
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orders, charged and drove them to the ridge of the hill before they 
could be arrested and turned back, and the ambushed Indians, too much 
astonished at the unexpected retreat to improve the critical moment, 
suffered their enemies to regain their stations unmolested, when the latter, 
finding a few sapling-stumps for rifle-rests, soon cooled down to their 
work, while their disappointed foes vainly endeavored to regain the 
ground they had lost. 

The costumes of the officers and men being similar the puzzled 
indians were unable to distinguish one from the other, but the initial 
movement revealing to them the officer in charge of that command 
rendered his position an unenviable one during the next five hours of 
the fight. 

Early in the action Klakum, secreted in easy range behind a tree, 
observing Mr. Peixotto standing on the block-house steps with young 
Holgate two or three steps above and immediately behind, carefully 
leveled his rifle at the former and fired ; the ball missing its mark pene- 
trated the brain of the latter, and the poor boy fell backward dead upon 
the floor. 

Within an hour after this sad event Hans Carl, the invalided sailor 
of the “ Decatur,” quietly breathed his last, and his nurse, a colored 
boy belonging to the ship, came to the front, and upon his reporting the 
circumstances, I inquired why he had left the body uncared for, to 
which he replied, “I can’t see no good watching dead man when In- 
juns is round; he ought to look out for his own self when fightin’s goin’ 
on, and ’stead watchin’ dead body I want to do some of it myself, sah!” 
The excuse was deemed sufficient, and his conduct under the circum- 
stances warranted. A rifle was placed in his hands, a position in the 
line given him, and a braver man never endured an Indian fire in 
battle. 

Leaving the third division and marines to hold the Indians in 
check at the head of the swamp, we turn to the south end of the penin- 
sula, where the contestants being separated by the slough, the battle 
assumed the nature of a long-range duel, where large numbers were en- 
gaged and neither party could approach the other without incurring 
certain destruction, and any attempt at crossing by the sand-bar would 
have resulted in instant death to any one foolhardy enough to undertake 
it. The Indians possessed the advantage of position, overwhelming 
numbers, and in being screened by trees, logs, and bushes, while the 
whites in the field south of the neck, including citizens who came for- 
ward to assist in protecting their families and property, did not number 
over one hundred men under arms, and, except the protection afforded 
by a few scattering stumps, the entire party was openly exposed to the 
storm of bullets constantly sweeping over the slope and ridge. 

The roaring of an occasional gun from the ship belching forth its 
shrieking shell and its explosion in the woods, the sharp report of the 
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howitzer, the incessant rattle of small-arms, and an uninterrupted 
whistling of bullets, mingled with the furious yells of the Indians, 
transpiring beneath an overcast and lowering sky, pictured a scene long 
to be remembered by those who were upon the ground to witness it. 
A young man, having benefited by the protection afforded by a stump 
for an hour or more, lost his life by the severance of the spinal column 
with an Indian bullet, while in the act of running to the rear for the 
purpose of procuring water to quench his thirst. 

Loud above the din of battle could be heard the shrill screaming of 
the Indian women urging the delinquent warriors to the front, nor were 
they sparing of their expressions of contempt to the laggards in the fight; 
and when not caring for the wounded or secreting the dead beyond all 
chance of discovery, any signs of wavering in the ranks brought them 
like furies to their midst, and woe to the lordly Indian who failed in 
following their frenzied lead. 

Fortunately, as the assembled tribes were ignorant of the language 
spoken by either of the others, all orders issued by the chiefs and com- 
munications between the different people were necessarily uttered in 
Chinook, a jargon common to them all, which frequently informed us 
of their movement in advance, and revealed many incidents of the battle 
they were anxious to conceal, and when a certain 15-second shell created 
havoc in their midst, knowledge of the event came to us through this 
channel. 

It appeared that when the flight of the missile was nearly spent 
its further progress was stopped by their blankets, and while circling 
around it in a dance with joined hands the shell exploded, dealing death 
to ten of their number and wounding several more. 

Returning to the neck, where the firing had assumed a terrific form 
on the part of a thousand disappointed Indians assembled on the hill- 
sides and in the valley near the swamp, and made desperate by the 
blunder committed early in the action, the Indians now seemed bent 
upon remedying their error by raining bullets upon the little band of 
men holding them at bay. 

The initial movement of the division betrayed my identity to Kla- 
kum, the Lake chief, and for five tedious hours that savage, safely 
ensconced behind a barrier of trees, rocks, and bushes, diligently de- 
voted his energies to my removal from the scene; the sharp crack of 
his Western rifle, a frequent jet of blue smoke, and the fierce “ pinge” 
a moment after plainly described the ardor of his work, and after half 
a dozen replying shots aimed at a column of vanishing smoke, he was 
left to indulge freely in the amusement he had on hand. 

The firing continued until 11.45 a.M., when it suddenly ceased in 
our immediate front, and the deep guttural voice of Coquilton was 
heard in the centre issuing undistinguishable orders to his responsive 
lieutenants on the right and left. 
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A glance at the situation gave warning of his intention to strike a 
blow for the annihilation of my division, and, by turning the flank of 
the others, place his forces in their rear, when fifteen minutes would 
decide the battle in his favor and give the town up to his destroying 
hand ; and also notified me to be ready for the decisive moment when- 
ever it should come. Quickly arranging my command to meet the 
tremendous odds to be launched against it, I had only time to impress 
their minds with the certainty of our scalps ornamenting an Indian 
wigwam in the event of any weakness on our part in the assaults to be 
made, and to receive their welcome and characteristic responses of 
“Never fear for us, sir; we will stand by you or die in our tracks,” 
when the ship’s bell announced the hour of noon, and down came the 
Indians, like so many demons, tearing through the bushes and filling 
the air with frightful yells, till they reached the edge of the chap- 
arral, not twenty feet away, where they delivered a terrific volley, and, 
arrested by the firmness of fourteen men, undismayed by their noise 
and numbers, suddenly turned and sought shelter behind the trees 
and logs. 

At this moment the fate of Seattle hung by a thread. With two 
bounds, or three at the most, the third division would have gone down 
like grass before a mower’s scythe, and in a few moments the battle 
have been won, the people given up to indiscriminate slaughter, and the 
village in flames ; but failing to make these bounds, the town remained 
in our possession and the Indian cause was forever lost. 

The Indians, ignoring their fatal error, now appeared bent on over- 
whelming us with bullets, and from their front and enfilading fire no 
avenue of escape seemed open, yet throughout those wearying hours of 
exposure to that ceaseless flow of deadly missiles not one of that little 
band was harmed. Dr. Taylor, Mr. Smithers, and Tom Russel, to- 
gether with four young men, volunteers from Meig’s mill across the 
sound, now appeared upon the ground, adding seven excellent marks- 
men to the squad, which continued to hold their own until two o’clock, 
when the howitzer came to their assistance, and her crew increased the 
force on the Sawdust to thirty-one, with the important addition of a 
field-gun throwing a 12-pound projectile, and when the latter was in 
position, I directed Morris to land a 2-second shrapnel in Klakum’s 
ambuscade. That savage observing my conference with the officer, 
and suspecting the object of the interview, withdrew behind the tree, 
and, as he supposed, beyond the reach of any missile approaching his 
direction; but when, an instant after, a well-directed shrapnel, exploding 
at the proper time and place, cut away a heavy lock of hair just above 
his ear, he was unable to comprehend the philosophy of a gun “shoot- 
ing around a corner,” and his well-secured retreat became vacant for 
the occupancy of any Indian whose ambition might lead in that direc- 
tion ; whether it was taken possession of I am unable to say, but I am 
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certain of experiencing no more trouble from that quarter during the 
remainder of the day. 

Soon after two o’clock, startled by unearthly yells behind me, and 
fearing the enemy had gotten in the rear, I quickly turned in that 
direction, when my eyes encountered a ludicrous exhibition of Indian 
* bravado beyond description. Curley, who at his best was by no means 
a handsome Indian, now arranged in his war dress and smeared with 
paint, appeared perfectly hideous, and was yelling and frantically 
dancing sideways, to and fro across the Sawdust ; grasping in one hand 
a long slender musket and a bow of unusual length in the other, and 
with both arms extended, he appeared to be pretty much all arms and legs, 
resembling a huge spider-crab more than a human being, and altogether 
presented a splendid specimen of one of Milton’s demons let loose from 
the infernal regions. Madly vibrating from one side of the Sawdust to 
the other some half a dozen times, he finally sprang several feet in the 
air, and, giving a frightful whoop, disappeared behind Mr. Yesler’s 
house, highly satisfied with his display of prodigious valor. 

Three o’clock came, and also exhaustion for the men, induced by 
more than twenty-three hours’ abstinence from both food and rest, and 
wearying of drawing the Indians from their cover, another method was 
deemed expedient for bringing matters to a close. 

The non-combatants having been disposed of early in the day,— 
fifty-two women and children finding refuge on the “ Decatur,” and the 
remainder on board the bark “ Brontes,” waiting for a cargo in the 
stream, and the adult males being safely housed in the block-house, 
guarded by the marines, at 3.30 P.M., escorted by Indian bullets, the 
divisions repaired on board ship, and, manning the battery, the enemy 
were soon driven beyond the reach of our great guns and kept at bay 
until after nightfall, when, under cover of the darkness, many efforts 
were made to set fire to and rob the buildings, but a well-directed shell 
sent them hurrying away to rejoin their companions in the woods, 

At 10 p.m. the last gun was fired and the battle of Seattle was among 
the things of the past; her enemies had been defeated and turned back 
into the wilderness from whence they came, never again to rally for the 
destruction of the people of Washington. 

The number of Indians assembled before Seattle is not known; the 
natives themselves being ignorant of or declining to give any reliable 
information on the subject, the matter naturally becomes one of con- 
jecture. But if we consider the preparations made, the number of 
tribes represented, their confidence in being able to conquer Seattle and 
Steilacoom with a divided army, and by comparing the amount of noise 
made by their simultaneous shouts with the well-remembered cheers of 
a line-of-battle ship’s crew of a thousand or eleven hundred men, in 
addition to the length of time they occupied, a pretty fair estimate may 
be made, and they could not have fallen far short of two thousand 
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souls; also, of the number of killed and wounded we have no means 
of knowing, the most that the Indians would admit being twenty- 
eight of the former and eighty of the latter. 

That our Joss should have been only two killed and none wounded 
appears incredible, and when we remember that one hundred and sixty 
men were for seven hours exposed to an almost uninterrupted storm 
of bullets, filling the air like swarms of bees, perforating their garments 
and tearing up the ground around them in every direction, the result 
appears little less than miraculous. However, the confident savage had 
been arrested in his course of blood,—fairly beaten, demoralized, and 
scattered,— while the moral effect was as great as if half the whites 
engaged had been slaughtered. 

The morning of the 27th revealed the fact of the Indians having 
disappeared, taking with them most of the cattle found browsing near 
the town, the sole results of an expedition requiring months to perfect, 
and looking to the utter annihilation of the white settlers in that section 
of the country. 

News of the attack appears to have been rapidly carried to all parts 
of the sound and inlet. Even at Bellingham Bay, one hundred miles 
distant, it was known as early as 4 P.M.,—seven and a half hours after 
its commencement: and at noon the “ Active” came steaming into the 
bay, when the governor, with the proof before him, was at last com- 
pelled to acknowledge the presence of hostile Indians in the Territory. 
Their sudden disappearance from before Seattle, in the opinion of Cap- 
tain Keyes, boded no good for the people of Steilacoom, and at his 
earnest solicitation the “ Active” was dispatched to land him at his 
post and the governor at Olympia. 

I now learned from Yark-eke-e-man that the hostile chiefs, confi- 
dent of an easy victory at Seattle and also at Steilacoom, where well- 
stored depots of provisions were to be found, gave little thought to their 
commissary department, and being provided with a deficient quantity 
of food for prosecuting a protracted campaign, their unexpected repulse 
at the former place left them without resources for supplying their im- 
mediate wants. Therefore it became necessary to form into small bands, 
and scour the country to secure the means for continuing the war. From 
three to four weeks was deemed sufficient for the accomplishment of this 
object, and, considering that time ample for perfecting his plans, Co- 
quilton, on the 28th, sent word by a Lake Indian “that within one 
moon he would return with twenty thousand warriors, and, attacking 
by land and water, destroy the place in spite of all the war-ship could 
do to prevent.” 

The total absence of any movement in the atmosphere rendered the 
nights, as a rule, absolutely quiet, and with a falling sky and an absent 
moon they became intensely dark, and of this nature was that of Jan- 
uary 28, when, at 7 o’clock p.M., for some reason unexplained, the 
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third division was substituted for those stationed at the south end,—the 
latter being assigned to the defenses on the Sawdust and Block-house 
Hill,—and while groping in the impenetrable gloom to post the sentinels 
on that unfamiliar ground, a huge hen-house was unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, which, being uninhabited, was at once appropriated to shelter the 
men not required for immediate service. 

The occasional barking of a dog alone disturbed the stillness of the 
night, which was passing quietly away, when, at two o'clock in the 
morning, the most unearthly yells that ever greeted mortal ears, accom- 
panied by oaths in the highest order of blasphemy, arose from the hen- 
coop, which instantly brought me upon the scene, feeling sure the sav- 
ages had succeeded in eluding the sentinels, and were at their deadly 
work of slaughtering my men, when, pushing open the door, the spec- 
tacle presented beggars all attempts at description. A whirligig of 
arms, legs, heads, and bodies met my view. Ten out of the twelve 
occupants were “roaring drunk,” and mingled in a promiscuous mass 
of revolving humanity, fighting, biting, kicking, shrieking, and cursing, 
rendering futile all unaided efforts on my part to untangle this human 
ball of raving maniacs; but, assisted by the nearest sentry and the two 
sober men, in an hour’s time they became reduced to a state of som- 
nolency, and were quietly sleeping off the effects of their impromptu 
debauch, leaving me free to investigate the cause. I soon ascertained 
that the proprietor of the establishment, a Mr. Plunner, the senior 
partner of a firm owning a country variety store, in which “rifle 
whisky” formed the principal article of trade, finding a dozen willing 
customers at hand, conceived the idea of turning an honest penny by 
furnishing them with an unlimited number of “two-bit” drinks, re- 
sulting as above; and my impression is that if any man on earth ever 
received a blessing Mr. Plunner did on that occasion, and one, I trust, 
that remained forever green in the chambers of his memory. 

The lessons of the past taught the people to heed the warnings of 
the high chief, and a council held to consider the situation decided 
to immediately fortify, and for this object Mr. Yesler volunteered an 
entire cargo of house lumber, ready sawed for shipment; and, on the 
Ist day of February, the four divisions of the “Decatur” assembled 
and commenced to erect barricades, consisting of two fences five feet 
high, placed eighteen inches apart, and filled in with earth and saw- 
dust, well tamped, until bullet-proof. This breastwork, commencing 
at the shore beyond Plunner’s house, extended to the north block- 
house, and thence over the bluff to the water’s edge, the distance barri- 
caded being about twelve hundred yards, and inclosing a large portion 
of the town. 

A second block-house was also erected about two hundred feet east- 
erly from the hotel, on the summit of the ridge near the swamp. An 
old ship’s cannon, battered, rusted, and half hidden in the ground, was 
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unearthed, and mounted on a carriage built for the purpose, which, with 
a 6-pounder field-piece borrowed from the “Active,” constituted the 
battery of this wooden fort. 

The defenses being up, and the greater portion of the land at 
South Seattle in the condition that nature had left it, after the trees 
and undergrowth had been removed, to operate the howitzer and crew 
it became necessary to uproot stumps, haul and pile logs, level the 
cradle-knolls, and make roads connecting the inhabited portion of the 
town with the south water-front, where an esplanade was constructed 
to enable the gun to sweep the shores of that end of the peninsula. 

Both officers and men entered upon the work with a spirit worthy 
of the occasion, and the stumps too large to be extracted with levers” 
were burned, the fires being kept alive night and day till reduced 
below the surface, when axe and shovel completed the rest, and in 
a few days South Seattle assumed the appearance of a well laid-out 
town. 

We now come to one of the many amusing episodes of our life in 
camp, which served to relieve our hours of anxiety and unremitting 
watch, and to drive away the blues, if any were disposed to have them. 
On an elevation near the southwest point of the peninsula was situ- 
ated a large boarding-house, kept by a stout, coarse Irishwoman, who, 
for some reason, was called Madame Damnable, perhaps in consequence 
of her masculine build and the vile language constantly flowing from 
her lips, or it may have been from her resemblance to her prototype of 
that appellation, a famous Frenchwoman, formerly residing in Callao. 
However that may be, it was sufficient for us to know that she hated 
the entire crew of the “ Decatur” with a hatred beyond conception, and 
that she was a terrible woman and a terror to our people, who found 
her tongue more to be dreaded than the entire Indian army recently 
encamped in our front. 

. In building roads it became necessary to make one leading directly 
by the inclosure of this “female dragon’s” house, and to obtain proper 
reliefs the divisions worked in turns, each party sedulously avoiding this 
particular one, requiring only two or three hours at most for its con- 
struction, but which consumed a whole week’s time in its execution, if 
I remember rightly. 

Every imaginable device was adopted to complete this road, but the 
moment our men appeared upon the scene, with three dogs at her heels 
and an apron filled with rocks, that termagant would come tearing from 
the house, and the way stones, oaths, and curses flew was something 
fearful to contemplate, and charging like a fury, with the dogs wild to 
flesh their teeth in the detested invaders, the division invariably gave 
way before the storm, fleeing, officers and all, as if old Satan himself 


was after them. 
The first and second divisions preceded the third, and both Drake 
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and Hughes had returned discomfited and chagrined, when my time 
came to face the inevitable. Plucking up all the courage we could 
muster and with trembling knees, we essayed the task set before us. 
For once the house appeared deserted, not a sound issued from behind 
its silent walls, not even a dog could be seen or heard, and thus encour- 
aged we sprang to our work with all the energy of desperate men. The 
road rapidly progressed, the house was reached, and nearly passed, 
while our spirits rose with the joyful thought that the old dragon was 
either absent or, overcome with constant vigils, had at last succumbed 
to exhausted nature, and when on the eve of relieving our suppressed 
feelings in congratulatory shouts, the door flew open, and this demon 
in petticoats, who had bided her time, shot out upon us like a bolt from 
a catapult, and, to our astounded senses, the very air seemed filled with 
sticks, stones, curses, and dogs, and the division, a moment before so 
firm and hopeful, now blanched with fear, first wavered, and then broke 
and incontinently fled in every direction to escape the fury of this whirl- 
wind of passion. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that I did not vol- 
unteer to again undertake the completion of that road, which Captain 
Gansevoort decided must*be finished, cost what it would. The captain 
himself, on more than one occasion, had felt the full weight of her vitu- 
perative tongue, and being adverse to another encounter, satisfied his 
own conscience by ordering his subordinates to “do their duty,” which 
was all very well so far as he was concerned, but the question for us to 
solve was “how to do it.” Frequent consultations were held, and one 
suggested that it might be undertaken at night, but the nights were 
quiet, the dogs alert, and the madame apparently never slept. Another 
proposed sending the entire ship’s company, but what was a ship’s com- 
pany against that one woman! A third, that a diversion should be 
made in front by half the crew while the other half attacked the road. 
This proposition also fell to the ground, and we gave up in despair. 
Nevertheless, unavailing efforts were daily made to complete this work, 
till we were fairly driven to our wits’ end, when one day—February 12— 
the fourth division, under Dallas, nerveless and disheartened, marched 
upon the ground, and had scarcely struck a blow with a pick when, like 
a flash, out darted this virago, heavily armed with her usual weapons, 
and peremptorily ordered them off the lot. Dallas, supported by Sam 
Silk, the quartermaster, a veritable old-time salt, humbly ventured a 
parley, and while representing the necessity of the road, its important 
bearing upon the proper protection of the town, and the security of her 
own individual property, and at the same time disclaiming any inten- 
tion of molesting or annoying her in any manner, his speech was sud- 
denly cut short by a billet of wood aimed at his head, and a torrent of 
abuse and threats showered without restraint, when Silk, who during 
the interview had closely eyed her, now broke in with, “ What do you 
mean, you d—d old harridan, raising h—1 this way? I know you, you. 
Vou. V.—No. 6. 48 
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old curmudgeon. Many’s the time I’ve seen you howling thunder 
around Fell’s Point, Baltimore. You’re a d—d pretty one, ain’t you?” 
The effect was magical. With one glance of concentrated hatred at 
Silk, she turned, and flew like the wind, scattering sticks and rocks on 
all sides, and, with her yelping dogs, disappeared within the house, 
never again to be seen by one of the “ Decatur’s” crew. The road was 
finished, and to Sam Silk belongs all the honor and credit. 

On the morning of February 15, the barricades and block-house 
having been completed, the finishing touches given to the roads, and 
the town placed in condition to welcome the enemy whenever it might 
suit his pleasure to appear, and after detailing Lieutenant Drake, with 
ten men and six marines, to guard the northern end of the town, and 
myself, with the same number, together with Lieutenant Johnson and 
ten men from the “Active,” to protect south Seattle, the remaining 
officers and their commands returned to the ship, with the exception of 
Dr. Taylor, directed to act as surgeon for both detachments. 

With our reduced numbers, time did not drag with us. Incessant 
watching for an enemy daily threatening to “ let slip the dogs of war,” 
clearing away the trees and undergrowth from the eastern slope border- 
ing on the swamp to destroy the Indian lodgments in that quarter, 
opposing certain dealers bent upon selling liquor to our men and in 
trading with the savages, and, finally, in endeavoring to persuade the 
vicious element overrunning the place to organize for their own pro- 
tection, rendered our lives otherwise than monotonous, 

The winter of 1855-56 was, I believe, an exceptional one, the 
temperature, as a rule, being exceeding mild, while the fall of rain was 
unusually large. 

On the evening of December 24 the wind, usually prevailing from 
southeast and southwest, backed round to the northeastern quarter, and 
before morning fully six inches of snow covered the ground. During 
the night the thermometer indicated 7° above zero, and ice five inches 
in thickness formed around the bay shore. Between December 25 and 
January 6 the mercury alternated from 10° at night to 28° during the 
day, when the wind hauled round to southeast, bringing a warm rain, 
and in two days both snow and ice had disappeared for the winter. 

On the evening of January 8 the divisions were remanded to shore 
duty, and from that date forward, although under arms and exposed 
to the weather all night (and many individuals clandestinely secured 
short naps, lying on the ground, and in a pouring rain), very little 
inconvenience was experienced during the entire season: only two of 
the whole ship’s company suffered from colds, caught by having their 
garments frozen on them while sleeping in a ditch. 

Elsewhere has been mentioned the necessity of the officers being 
arrayed in a manner to render them indistinguishable from the men ; 
therefore, for safety and convenience, many of our costumes consisted 
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of warm under-clothing, heavy marine trousers, high cowhide boots, 
a slouched hat, five blue flannels,.and an Indian blanket: clad in 
this manner we considered ourselves admirably prepared to encounter 
both rain and Indians. 

Usually after a heavy rain-fall, lasting from one to three days or 
longer, there would be a cessation of a few hours’ duration, when efforts 
would be made to procure dry clothing, which was generally effected by 
removing four of the five flannels worn to give them the benefit of the 
air while hung upon a convenient stump, and by the time the moisture 
. had become expelled from them the garments retained upon our per- 
sons would also have become thoroughly dried, rendering further 
action in that direction unnecessary ; and when evening came or the 
rain reappeared, by resuming the flannels and placing the blanket 
folded lengthwise around the neck, crossed in front, and secured in 
place with the cartridge-belt, and with rifle in hand, we were all 
ready for guard duty, rain, or Indians, and, with a log for a pillow, for 
a quiet sleep on the ground, provided the imagination of those on 
guard did not discover too many enemies creeping up the slope. 

An hour or more before daylight on the morning of February 24 
a continuous dull thumping sound, similar to that made by a heavy 
trip-hammer at a distance, was heard out on the inlet, greatly puzzling 
us as to the cause, but at dawn the mystery was cleared away by the 
unexpected appearance of the U. S. steamer ‘‘ Massachusetts” looming 
through the haze as she steamed towards the anchorage. 

Commander Samuel Swartwout, commanding the “ Massachusetts,” 
being the senior officer present, assumed charge of all naval matters in 
the Territorial waters, and after a short stay in port, departed to examine 
personally the various establishments on the sound. 

During the evening of this day Clerk Charles Francis suddenly 
died from the effects of a disease contracted previous to joining the 
“Decatur.” The arrival of the “ Massachusetts” rendered a further 
detention of the “ Active” unnecessary, and preparatory to her depart- 
ure, Lieutenant Johnson with his command was withdrawn from the 
barricades on the 27th, and on March 13 that vessel, with Major-Gen- 
eral Wool, U.S.A., on board, left Puget Sound for San Francisco to 
resume her surveying duties. Meanwhile, where our persuasive elo- 
quence had utterly failed to induce the floating population of the 
town to organize for the field, starvation, or the prospect of it, happily 
succeeded in creating a company numbering fifty-one members, and 
when mustered in under Captain Edward Lander, the naval forces 
stationed on shore returned to the ship, leaving Seattle to the care of 
Company A, Second Regiment Washington Territory Volunteers. 

Early in March four companies of the Fourth U. S. Artillery and 
the Ninth Regiment of Infantry arrived at Steilacoom, where they 
immediately organized by companies for a vigorous prosecution of the 
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war ; and in this connection the “ Massachusetts,” on the 20th, brought 
to Seattle Company B, Ninth Infantry, Captain F. T. Dent, en route 
for the Duwam-sh and White Rivers. 

The Indians, as we subsequently learned, notwithstanding their 
frequent threats of attacking our lines, had been so completely broken 
and dispersed after their defeat at Seattle that they were incapable of 
again concentrating their forces, and at this time were scattered in 
comparatively small bands over the country in search of food and 
ammunition, when the army reinforcements arrived and were soon in 
hot pursuit, with a prospect of speedily terminating the war. 

On March 28 we were agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
the U. S. steamer “John Hancock,” Lieutenant David McDougall 
commanding, increasing the naval force to three substantial fighting 
ships, and two of the number being steamers, greatly exercised the 
Indians, who possessing a wholesome dread of pyre-ships,’ as they 
termed them, now began to realize the hopelessness of their cause. 
The “ Hancock,” but recently returned from the Behring Sea exploring 
expedition, had been hurriedly fitted at Mare Island by Commander 
David G. Farragut for the suppression of Indian hostilities, and 
proved a serviceable auxiliary to the forces operating in the Territory. 

For some time certain unprincipled people had greatly annoyed the 
governor by “giving aid and comfort to the enemy,” in furnishing 
arms, ammunition, provisions, and whisky to the “ hostiles”; and to 
reach and punish the offenders, the governor being powerless to do so 
through the civil courts, on the 1st of April by proclamation declared 
Pierce County to be under martial law. 

The usual amount of nonsensical bluster and gasconade regarding 
the oppressed citizen by the hirelings of an arbitrary military rule was 
freely indulged in by those whom it affected, together with the outraged 
Jaw-dispensers and their “hangers-on,” as invariably happens whenever 
it becomes necessary for the military to save an entire community from 
destruction by sacrificing a few worthless, incendiary vagabonds, who, 
in gratifying a sordid appetite to make a few dollars, would willingly 
consign to perdition every soul in the country. The sympathy of the 
masses is invariably wasted upon the criminal, and the vilest abuse 
bestowed upon those who, in the honest discharge of their highest duties, 
peril health, life, and all they hold most dear to preserve peace and good 
government; and the present instance was no exception to the general 
rule. 

Disregarding the proclamation, on Monday, the 5th of May, Chief- 
Justice Lander, in the absence of Judge Chenowith, detained by sick- 
ness, after having convened the spring term at Steilacoom, adjourned 
till the 7th, and applied to Governor Stevens for permission to hold the 
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court ; at the same time Colonel Shaw, Washington Territory Volun- 
teers, notified the executive that the court already existed. | 

In reply to these gentlemen, the governor denied Judge Lander’s 
request, and directed the colonel to arrest that official in the event of 
his continuing the court. Accordingly, on Wednesday, the 7th, soon 
after the court had met pursuant to adjournment, Colonel Shaw, with 
an armed force, entered the court-room, arrested the chief justice and 
Mr. Chapman, clerk of the court, seized the records, and conveyed both 
them and the prisoners to Olympia. 

Having been called away from the sound to distant cruising-grounds 
before the termination of this affair, I was never able to learn the result 
of this conflict between the civil and military authorities. 

Pat Canim, on resolving to unite the fortunes of his people with 
those of the whites, stipulated with the Territorial authorities for the 
payment of eighty dollars for the head of every chief killed by his 
tribe, and twenty dollars per capita for those of lesser note, the heads 
to be delivered on board the “ Decatur,” and by that vessel forwarded 
to Olympia to be counted and recorded. During the month of Feb- 
ruary several invoices of these ghastly trophies were received and sent 
to their destination, which completed our part of the transaction, and the 
matter had partially passed from our minds when, on the morning of 
April 3, a fleet of twenty-five canoes appeared from the direction of 
Alke Point steering for our anchorage, and as the occupants were decked 
in gala costume, with clean faces, we were at a loss to account for the 
unusual display until Pat Canim came over the gangway, arrayed in 
citizen’s garb, including Congress gaiters, white kid gloves, and a white 
shirt, with standing collar reaching half-way up his ears, and the whole 
finished off with a flaming red necktie. To our interrogations regarding 
this wonderful transformation from a dirty savage to a pattern citizen, 
with much complacency he informed us of his having visited Olympia 
with one hundred and seventy-five of his own people and seventy-five 
allies of the Skequam-sh tribe for the purpose of receiving payment 
for the enemies killed, and they were now returning to their own coun- 
try contented and happy with the result of this visit to their white 
brothers. 

On the 6th of April we received on board and: confined in irons an 
Indian named Qui-as-kut, reported by his brethren to be the one who 
threw Mrs. Brennan and infant into the well during the White River 
massacre in October, and a few days later the “‘ John Hancock” con- 
veyed him to Olympia, where soon afterwards he was shot and killed 
in the street by a Mr. Brennan, brother-in-law to the above lady ; and 
on a subsequent date Mowitch, another Indian, said to have been en- 
gaged in the same massacre, was also killed at Olympia by the same 
man, assisted by one Lake. Mowitch was shot in the head while em- 
barking in a canoe. 
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A survey having been held on the “ Decatur,” by order of Com- 
mander Swartwout, to ascertain her probable fitness for sea, and in con- 
sideration of the serious disaster encountered the previous December, it 
was deemed expedient to test her capabilities for enduring heavy weather 
by a short cruise in the straits as far as Esquimault, Vancouver’s Island. 
Accordingly, on the morning of April 14 we weighed anchor, and with 
half a gale following, stood down through Admiralty Inlet and anchored 
at Port Townsend the same evening. After a tarry of five days we 
were once more under way, and twelve hours of hard beating against a 
strong westerly wind, with an ugly sea, found the ship at anchor in Royal 
Roads, having made only one and a half inches of water during the 
passage. 

The next day we anchored in Esquimault harbor, where, after 
exchanging civilities with Governor James Douglass, our time was em- 
pleyed in ship duties, visiting points of interest, and gunning and fish- 
ing until May 5, when our anchor was once more raised, and we returned 
on the 7th to our station before Seattle, having stopped off Foul- 
weather Bluff to recover a boat stolen from Governor Douglass by 
deserters from H. B. M. ship “ Monarch,” and disposed of to Mr. Say- 
wood, of Port Ludlow; but that individual having received information 
of our proposed visit, bieither the man nor the boat could be found, ond 
consequently our mission proved a fruitless one. 

A court-martial convened at Seattle on May 15, by order of the 
governor, for the trial of our old acquaintance Klakum and twenty 
other Indians, on a charge of being hostile; but as the evidence 
proved them only guilty of legitimate warfare, the entire party were: 
discharged after the declaration of peace. 

The afternoon of May 29 witnessed an unfortunate affair on the 
Duwam-sh River bottom ; one of those cruel, senseless acts in cold blood 
repeated wherever the civilized races encroach upon the savage domain, 
and always productive of trouble, frequently of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent people, and occasionally of war in its worst form, 
the wanton, deliberate, and unprovoked killing of unoffending Indians. 

Throughout Northwestern America the law of retaliation, by custom, 
practice, and education, during hundreds of generations, is held as 
sacred, binding, and honorable by the Indians as the redress of indi- 
vidual wrong or of injured honor by personal combat is considered im- 
perative by the Caucasian races. The customs of both races, identical 
in their origin, became gradually changed during the lapse of ages, and 
as civilization advanced the latter, by introducing scientific and fashion- 
able methods for arriving at the same result, soon learned to regard with 
contempt and also horror the savage systems retained by the former. 
The practice of the Northern natives varies in a measure from the 
usages of the Eastern tribes as generally represented, inasmuch with 
the former, in a case of killing, a settlement may be effected by the 
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offenders paying a stipulated sum either in money, blankets, or other 
merchandise to the relatives of the deceased, or if the culprit cannot be 
found, any individual bearing the same rank and belonging to his tribe 
or race may be sacrificed in full payment for the debt incurred, when 
the real criminal is freed from further responsibility. 

It was under this unwritten law that Colonel Eby, the first United 
States collector of customs at Port Townsend, lost his life. The circum- 
stances were as follows: during the summer of 1856 the United States 
steamer “ Massachusetts,” upon complaint of the people at Port Gamble, 
attempted to remove from Hood’s Canal a hundred or more Northern 
Indians, and either through a misunderstanding, vindictiveness, or 
blundering on the part of the savages, I know not which, a collision 
occurred, resulting in the death and wounding of forty-eight Indians, 
and the early departure of that vessel from the Territory deprived the 
aggrieved savages from seeking redress in the proper quarter, they 
claiming that the attack was without warrant and wicked in the extreme, 
notwithstanding they forced it themselves. 

Justice, Indian honor, and tribal pride demanded adequate satisfac- 
tion, and in seeking a proper victim, Colonel Eby, being a government 
official and of a rank superior to his colleagues, more than any other, 
in their estimation, answered the necessary requirements for a full and 
honorable adjustment of all demands, and residing on Whilby Island 
rendered the accomplishment of their object an easy one. 

A year or more after the affair at Port Gamble, twelve Hieta® In- 
dians of Scowell’s tribe, belonging to the Prince of Wales Archipelago, 
embarked in a swift war-canoe, and, paddling twelve hundred miles 
through the tortuous channels of Alaska and British Columbia, arrived 
at Whilby Island during the early hours of morning, and noiselessly 
surrounding Colonel Eby’s residence, entered and took that gentleman 
from his bed and deliberately murdered him. Then, without molesting 
an article on the premises, they quietly returned as they came, travel- 
ing two thousand four hundred miles to comply with the demands of a 
principle, and doubtless experienced as keen a relish in the action, and 
the same proud, exultant satisfaction, as their civilized, enlightened, 
Christian white brethren enjoy while running a sword to the hilt 
through their opponents or in lodging a bullet in their brains. On the 
one hand the act is cruel, bloody, savage, and on the other noble, high- 
toned, honorable, and deserving the applause of all. 

Of a kindred nature to the foregoing was an affair of honor be- 
tween the Clallum and Whilby Indians, of which, to a certain degree, 
I was cognizant. A member of the former tribe accidentally killed 
one of the latter, and his friends on demanding a life or twenty blan- 
kets in full liquidation of the debt, were informed by King George, 
the immediate chief of the slayer, that as the act was unpremeditated 
6 Usually spelt Haida, but pronounced by the Indians themselves Hieta. 
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and unintentional, according to the code no crime or offense had been 
committed, and that chief gave the matter no further thought. Not 
so, however, with the other party, for the first Clallum they could lay 
their hands on was immediately dispatched. King George, in turn, 
claimed satisfaction, and offered to compromise for forty blankets, which 
proposition was contemptuously spurned, with an admonition to “ make 
the most of it.” 

After a lapse of several months the Clallum chief, on touching at 
Lopez Island, while en rowe to Victoria, found a squaw also desirous 
of visiting that village, and gallantly offered her a passage in his canoe. 
During the voyage she inadvertently disclosed her connection with the 
Whilby tribe, when King George suddenly acquired an unusual appe- 
tite, which he declared must be appeased by a dinner cooked on shore, 
and, turning his canoe towards the beach of St. John’s Island, soon 
landed, and while the woman was busily engaged in preparing the re- 
past he deliberately cut her throat, and went on his way rejoicing in 
being even with his enemies. 

When I last met King George he assured me that if the Whilby 
Indians were not satisfied he was prepared to sacrifice the last man of 
his tribe, if necessary, to maintain the honor of his people. 

To resume: on the afternoon mentioned, Captain William Webster 
having business requiring his immediate attention at Collins’s farm, 
five miles above Seattle, procured a canoe manned by five Sho-qualmie 
Indians, and accompanied by Captain C. C. Hewett, ascended the 
Duwam-sh River till reaching the point of destination, when he 
directed the Indians to await his return and on no account to leave the 
canoe. Soon after the two gentlemen had departed, three of the crew 
strayed a short distance seeking for berries, when two men, whose 
names I forbear to mention, unobserved by the party, stealthily fol- 
lowed, and watching for an opportunity, killed the three unsuspecting 
Indians, secreted their bodies in the bushes, and quietly withdrew. 

Two days later, Lieutenant Drake, with a party of marines, sought 
for and recovered two of the bodies, partially devoured by hogs, while 
the third one could not be found. Great indignation was expressed by 
the community on learning of this atrocious act, and only a leader and 
a word were wanting for Seattle to have received her first lesson at the 
hands of Judge Lynch; but cooler counsels fortunately prevailed, and 
so far as I have been able to ascertain no retaliatory measure resulted 
from this useless crime. 

During the months of April and May the United States forces and 
volunteer companies in the field had succeeded so well with the enemy 
that the 1st of June found a delegation of Indians crossing the moun- 
tains on their way to Olympia to sue for peace. The “ Decatur” 
having accomplished her mission in the Territory, was now ready for 
sea, and at 6 o’clock A.M., June 2, she took her final departure from 
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Seattle, towed by the “John Hancock,” and accompanied by all the 
Northern Indians then in Puget Sound, with whom she appeared to 
be an especial favorite. Touching at Port Townsend for the night, an 
early hour the next morning saw the ship out in the straits towing 
towards the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles away, still escorted by our 
Indian friends, representatives from the Tongas, Hyeta, Stickene, and 
Shineshean tribes, and when abreast of Victoria, waving us a last fare- 
well, they paddled towards Vancouver’s Island, and soon disappeared. 
While the ship was gliding smoothly over those placid waters I turned 
to the history of their discovery, and found written the following: 

“Juan de Fuca, whose real name was Apostolus Valerianos, was 
at one time a Greek pilot, and was in the Spanish service forty years. 
In 1592 the Viceroy of Mexico sent him on a voyage of discovery to 
the North west coast of America. Hee followed the coast of Califor- 
nia and Oregon, ete., until hee came to the latitude of forty-seven 
degrees, and there finding that the land trended North and North East, 
with a broad Inlet of sea between 47 and 48 degrees of latitude, hee 
entered there into, sayling there in more than twenty days, and found 
that land trending still sometimes North West and North East and 
North and also East and South Eastward, and very much broader sea 
than was at said entrance, and hee passed divers islands in that sayling. 

“ And at the entrance of the said strait there is on the North West 
coast thereof a great Headland or Island, with an exceeding high Pin- 
nacle or spired rock like a pillar thereupon. 

“ Hee went on land in divers places and saw some people on land 
clad in Beasts’ skins, and that the land is very fruitful and rich of 
Gold, Silver, Pearls, and other things like Nova Spain. And also hee 
said that hee being entered thus farre into said strait, and being come 
into the North Sea already, and finding the sea wide enough every 
where, and to be about thirtie or fortie leagues wide in the mouth of 
the strait where he entered, hee thought hee had now well discharged 
his office and done the thing hee was sent to doe, and that hee not being 
armed to resist the force of the savage people that might happen, hee 
therefore set sayle and returned homewards againe towards Nova 
Spain, where he arrived at Acapuleo Anno 1592.” 

By this brief history it appears that Juan de Fuca, in twenty days, 
sailed from the Pacific through the strait bearing his name, then by 
Canal de Haro, through the Gulf of Georgia and Johnson’s Strait, and 
finally reached the ocean by the Goleto Channel; when, supposing he 
had arrived in the Atlantic through the long sought Northwest passage, 
and being satisfied with his great discovery, he retraced his steps, and 
during a period of one hundred and ninety-seven years rested under 
the imputation of having coined the story of his discovery out of ma- 
terial found in his own fertile brain, and it was as late as 1789 before 
his veracity became established in the rediscovery of the strait by Cap- 
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tain Kendrick, on the American sloop “ Washington.” Even the 
famous Captain Cook, who went in stays and headed seaward, while 
his eyes were unconsciously resting on the identical passage he was 
seeking, died in the belief “that it existed only in the imagination of ” 
its reputed discoverer. 

To the present day doubts exist in the minds of some writers 
regarding De Fuca’s credibility, and much adverse criticism has been 
indulged in by later navigators concerning his reliability, consequent, 
in a great measure, upon the obscure wording of the paragraph, “And 
at the entrance of the said strait there is on the North West coast thereof a 
great Headland or Island, with an exceeding high Pinnacle or spired 
rock like a pillar thereupon.” 

This description apparently applies to the western entrance of the 
strait under consideration, and the locality of the “high Pinnacle or 
spired rock,” is naturally ascribed to a position on the northwest side 
of the entrance near Vancouver’s Island, where to all observers an 
object of this description never did exist. 

All doubt on this subject is at once removed by applying the para- 
graph in question to the western entrance of Johnson’s Straits, or 
rather, to the Goleto Channel at the northwest end of Vancouver’s 
Island, where it properly belongs, and then on Mount Lemon, near the 
southwest end of Galiano Island, a remarkable promontory, twelve 
hundred feet high, we find a solution of the difficulty, and that “at the 
entrance of said strait”—calling the various bodies of water separating 
Vancouver's from the mainland as one continuous strait—‘there is on 
the North West coast thereof a great Headland or Island with an exceeding 
high Pinnacle or spired rock like a pillar thereon,”—which fully answers 
the description and reconciles the paragraph with the truth as we find 
it in nature. 

The evening of June 3 exhibiting signs of thick weather, we anchored 
for the night in Port St. John, Vancouver’s Island, and at seven o’clock 
on the morning of June 4, 1856, weighed anchor, and in three hours 
our noble vessel once more rode over the long gentle swell of the broad 
Pacific, and when well outside of Cape Classet and clear of Duncan’s 
Rock, the hawsers connecting our ship with the “ John Hancock” were 
cast off, and as she swept around in a graceful curve on her return to 
Puget’s Sound, an exchange of three rousing cheers expressed our fare- 
wells, and, steering to the southward, soon Satouch Island bore well to 
the northward of east, and as our eyes turned in the direction from 
whence we had come, with the exception of the writer, every officer and 
nearly every man on board the U. S. sloop-of-war “ Decatur” looked 
for the last time upon the magnificent Strait of Juan de Fuca. 


T. 8. PHELPs, 
Commodore U.S. Navy. 
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A SUBALTERN’S VIEW OF THE ARMY. 


Upon entering the military service in this country, the first, and per- 
haps most disagreeable, surprise a young officer encounters is the fact 
that there are so many gray-haired first lieutenants of the line. In 
the natural order of things he would expect to find all subalterns to be 
young men, especially if he has any knowledge of the method of pro- 
motions and retirements in foreign armies, the English army in par- 
ticular, wherein lieutenants and captains are compelled to retire after 
twenty years’ service, and where the average time allowed second lieu- 
tenants is two years and eight months, and the first lieutenants nine 
years, in which to reach the next higher grade. He finds, however, that 
some first lieutenants in our infantry are serving their sixteenth and 
seventeenth year in that grade, while captains are no better off, many 
of them serving their seventeenth year with no hope of promotion. 
Inquiry shows that this depressing condition of things, so demoral- 
izing to the efficiency of the service, is not general. At least the staff 
of the army fares much better, while the navy is blessed with all that 
could be reasonably desired respecting rank and promotion. The staff 
has suffered little or not at all by the reductions which have been made 
in the army since the close of the late war, and to-day it is proportion- 
ately doubly riched in rank than before the war, showing two hundred 
and fifty-one field-officers to only one hundred and fifty of the three 
arms of cavalry, artillery, and infantry of the line, of which number 
the infantry, which in all ages has been considered the backbone of an 
army, and which, according to the figures of our military organization, 
is the bulk of the army, has but seventy-five field-officers, far less, in 
proportion, than either the cavalry or artillery. The navy, like the mod- 
ern army staff, is favored with a preponderance of rank. Of the grade 
of rear-admiral, which has the relative rank of major-general, the navy 
has eleven, while the army has but three major-generals. Of commo- 
dores, ranking with brigadier-generals, the navy has twenty-five, while 
the line of the army has but six brigadiers, where the staff has eleven. 
The engineer corps and medical department of the army has the 
advantage of a system of promotion whereby the younger officers are 
advanced, after a term of years, to the next higher grade. The young 
cadet who has the good luck to stand one number above his comrade 
at graduation, and is commissioned a “ plebe” of engineers, is certain 
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to become a captain in fourteen years, although his comrade may still 
be a second lieutenant, whereas the young medical collegiate, fresh from 
the attic study and midnight lamp, enters the service as a first lieu- 
tenant, and in five years takes rank as a captain alongside of men 
double his years, who have borne the brunt of many battles, some of 
them having bled and almost died on battle-fields before he was born. 
Nor is the staff, in general, less favored. With its greatly unequal share 
of field-officers, the staff is protected from all intruders from the line 
by the statute which limits all promotion in that branch of the service 
to its own officers. So that when a staff brigadiership becomes vacant, 
a major of the staff has every show, while the Mackenzies and Gibbonses 
of the line are forced to wait and hope, vainly perhaps, for some other 
vacancy. And the rule goes further and works still harder, allowing 
the vacant majority in the pay department to be filled by the appoint- 
ment of a political favorite, while deserving captains, with long terms of 
honored service, are left languishing with abandoned hope and lethargic 
ambition to eke out their existence. 

Now, a glance at the navy. Aside from its advantages of rank, 
above referred to, it has for over sixteen years enjoyed the blessing of 
a system of compulsory retirement, which here, as in England, has 
demonstrated its advantages and good effects. With its lineal promo- 
tion no unjust discrimination occurs in the navy, whereby juniors 
o’erleap their seniors, as so often happens in the regimental plan for 
the proniotion of company officers. The ensign of the navy can tell 
to-day, with reasonable certainty, when he will become a master, and 
so on to the top of the list, basing his calculations upon the natural 
flow of promotion caused by retirement, and not considering possible 
casualties. The moral effect of this is wholesome, and keeps alive 
ambition, while it obviates that sordid hope for advancement at the 
expense of misfortune or death to brother officers. The practical effect 
is demonstrated in the age of naval officers. The navy list of lieu- 
tenants, whose relative rank is that of captain of the army, shows 
younger men on the average than the list of first and second lieu- 
tenants of the army, and yet their compensation is nearly equal to that 
of majors of the army. 

What is the reason of this unjust difference in the organization of 
the several branches of the public service? True, the army, latterly, 
in consequence of those revulsions which followed the war, has come in 
for a large share of undeserved comment, but the feeling of prejudice 
engendered by the reconstruction and its errors, even among the South- 
ern element of our population, is changing to one of kindly consider- 
ation and respect. Despite the argument of the prating political dema- 
gogue that the army is the ally of despotism and sceptred power, and 
therefore a threatening menace to the republic, and lots of other bosh, 
men even of the most ordinary faculties see no cause for nightmare, 
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and are not disposed to cripple the army, knowing too well that it is 
the conservator of the public peace, and has never yet failed to do its 
fullest duty in every emergency. And is it not natural to suppose that 
there is a friendly feeling towards the army? ‘The profession of arms 
has always been viewed with the highest respect, and has ennobled 
itself in all ages, in every land, by its valiant deeds. In all countries, 
but more especially in our own, the heroes of wars have been rewarded 
with the most distinguished honors. The feeling is more intensely en- 
thusiastic respecting the army and its victories than with regard to the 
navy, a fact evidenced by the scorés of lofty political honors bestowed 
upon the military geniuses, as compared to the little recognition re- 
ceived by the navy. The latter has had its Perrys, Decaturs, and Far- 
raguts, it is true, but they are few arid isolated compared to the legion 
of military lights that brighten the world’s history, and make military 
ambition the first to take spark in the minds of youths. Not that the 
navy is less deserving of public gratitude, or less rich in its deeds of 
heroism, but it is more apart from the masses of the people than the 
army, and its record less known. It might be inferred, therefore, that 
the army, and by that I mean the combatant element, which is really 
the army, under ordinary circumstances, would receive equally fair 
treatment by Congress, which is representative of the people. 

The conclusion follows then, however unwholesome it may be, that 
those branches of the public service which have received all the benefits 
of legislation, being at or near the seat of government, must have ex- 
ercised such influence, personal or otherwise, as operated in their favor. 
It was only about eighteen months ago that a committee of midshipmen 
were accorded a hearing before the House Naval Committee, and I 
think the Senate Committee also, in behalf of their petition, which had 
been indorsed by Secretary Thompson, for the redress of certain griev- 
ances respecting their own grade. They were so well prepared in the 
presentation of facts and arguments that the committee at once expressed 
themselves favorably and acted accordingly. Here is a lesson, and one 
which army officers might well profit by. Young and low in rank as 
they were, they followed the example of the officers of the English 
army, when, in 1871, after the abolition of the purchase system, the 
latter petitioned the queen for redress of the great grievance of stag- 
nant promotion, and not without success, for the matter was made the 
subject of Parliamentary inquiry, which resulted in the adoption of a 
system of compulsory and graduated retirement that has raised the tone 
of the British service and made it a healthier and more efficient organi- 
zation. 

This is but another illustration of what might be done through 
unity and concert of action. The navy and the staff of the army have 
long since learned this lesson, they are thoroughly organized and co- 
operate heartily in all matters pertaining to their respective branches. 
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Why should not the line of the army imitate theirexample? There 
never was a more propitious time than the present for inaugurating a 
system of compulsory retirement. The opposition is gradually lessen- 
ing, while its necessity is becoming more apparent every day. It is 
not intended that officers shall stoop to the level of Congressional 
lobbyists, but because they have entered the military service they are 
not deprived of the right of petition, and that is one way to seek re- 
dress of their wrongs. With the knowledge resulting from a close 
and intimate observation of the methods of Congressional legislation 
and the sentiment of the two houses, I have not the slightest doubt 
that if Congress had the matter fairly and fully presented there would 
be no delay in remedial enactments. Senators and members as a rule 
are wise and just, and when fully awakened to needed reforms they 
generally act with promptness. But men are no less selfish in Con- 
gress than out of it, and with the immense amount of engrossing busi- 
ness pertaining to their constituencies and current legislation, they 
do not feel disposed to dive into the bowels of the army or any other 
institution purely out of Samaritan love, in the hope of discovering 
hardships that might be removed. They will hear just arguments, 
however, and properly consider undeniable facts, and the prayer of the 
army would not be in vain. 

Really, it seems that the time has come when every officer should 
feel constrained to do his might towards the rehabilitation of the line 
of the army, and do it at once. The mere introduction of a bill into 
the House signifies nothing. Thousands are introduced every session, 
only to be stifled in committees or buried on the calendars through sheer 
indifference. Bills should be watched and members individually in- 
formed of their equities. A majority of officers could very properly, 
and with becoming delicacy, write personally to their Representatives 
in Congress, and a committee of two or three officers fitted for the un- 
dertaking could sacrifice a winter’s leave watching the status of any 
bill which might be introduced looking to the desired reforms. 

It is to be regretted that we have not more Uptons in the service. 
Despite his constant labors over the “ Tactics,” he found leisure fre- 
quently to write on matters pertaining to the interests of the army. 
To him we were indebted for the greatest arguments and the weightiest 
facts in favor of compulsory retirement. He showed that all the great 
military leaders of the world from the time of Philip of Macedon down 
were young men, and that Napoleon’s greatness only began to fade when 
his generals were opposed by a younger lot. The early disasters of our 
war of 1812 were due to the sentimental notion of keeping on active 
duty as generals the relics of the Revolution. In our Mexican war 
there was a conspicuous absence of field and general officers, whose 
decrepit condition forbade their presence by the side of younger officers 
who bore their responsibilities and faced the dangers of the field with- 
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out the actual rank or due compensation. Again, at the commencement 
of our civil war, gradually, but surely, the older men gave way to the 
young, and we looked to the McClellans, the Grants, the Shermans, 
the Sheridans, and scores of even younger men for the qualities neces- 
sary to accomplish the preservation of the Union. But that war is so 
recent that its record forms a reminiscence in the minds of the living, 
and it will no doubt be generally conceded that the nation owes much, 
and possibly its life, to those young generals whose genius and activity 
raised them from the obscure bottom numbers of the list. 

And the truth still remains, as eleven out of twelve of England’s 
living generals recently testified before a committee appointed by Par- 
liament and indorsed by the queen, for the purpose of effecting just 
such changes as we now need, that for emergencies and active commands 
young men are necessary. The Duke of Cambridge, in speaking of the 
condition of the English army, described exactly the condition of our 
own, when he said, “The whole army is becoming too old in its re- 
spective grades,” 

In England captains and lieutenants are retired after twenty years’ 
service as stated above, while it is not unusual for our officers to be 
serving their twelfth and even sixteenth year as first lieutenant, and our 
captains, in general, have long since abandoned the hope of ever reach- 
ing their majority. 

What a prospect for the young subalterns! If the younger officers 
of the army must bear the brunt of emergencies, do not wait for those 
emergencies to happen and then thrust upon them the responsibilities 
and dangers, but gradually educate and accustom the younger men to 
higher responsibilities, and let them enjoy the rank and some of its 
advantages before the hour of perilous action arrives. 

Compulsory retirement at an advanced age would be a boon to the 
army, though the English system of graduated retirement in the lower 
grades would produce better results. Nor is this all that is necessary to 
give the country an active, properly disciplined army, yet it is enough to 
ask for the present. Certainly the only reason for the non-action of 
Congress in this regard has been the press of other matters and the want 
of some leadership in the reform. There would be no grounds to refuse 
the army what is granted the navy. The cost it would involve would 
be meagre compared to the good accomplished. The army is not main- 
tained out of sentiment, nor is it a mere figure in American institutions, 
It is an important factor in the structure of the republic, and the head- 
light for pioneers in the settlement of the great West. The sea-board 
and the seas may be at peace, but the frontier is to be watched continu- 
ally, and peace is never certain. In what is called “times of peace” 
hundreds have fallen at the hands of a savage enemy, and there is 
every reason why the army should always be in readiness to act. 
Reforms that are necessary should not be put off. The captains, 
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many of whom are suffering from wounds and languishing on the active 
list without hope of promotion, simply because there is no hole in the 
limited retired list into which they can crawl, and likewise the healthy, 
vigorous captains now in a lethargic state of rank, they who are to be 
the future generals when emergency arises, all these should be consid- 
ered, and sense and justice exercised towards them now. 

For my own part, I am free to say that, notwithstanding I am a low- 
down second lieutenant, I hope yet to enjoy the benefits to accrue from 
the reforms that are to be accomplished, and my brothers should take 
courage. The cloud must break and the truth shine; the stagnant pool 
of promotion must be set moving for us. The army cannot thrive in 
its present condition, and sooner or later, be the opposition what it may, 
justice will be done, or else we shall have an army of captains, none 
less than sixty, compelled to march by the side of their companies, 
composed of enlisted men, whom the law prescribes shall not be over 
thirty-five,—that being the age at which men are best able to endure the 
hardships and fatigues of service,—a queer and anomalous regulation, 
since captains are of all ages past forty, and required to march on foot 
and undergo no less hardships. 

Query: Because a man is commissioned is he possessed of more 
physical endurance at forty-five and fifty than the enlisted man at 
thirty-five ? 

There is no doubt that many of us see the rose-color of army life 
gradually fade after we enter it, and some of us would have faltered 
long ere entering it at all with the knowledge now possessed. But the 
army is as honorable as it ever was, and there is no reason why, in view of 
its permanency and eminent respectability, it should not be as attractive 
as ever and all it seems to be. Some of us may have made pecuniary 
sacrifice for the privilege of the uniform, and come into the service at 
one-half the compensation we were receiving in another calling, the 
duties of which were more irksome and less tasteful, or through our 
natural fondness for the profession. To all such I hope the day of 
satisfaction is near at hand. 

J. A. Dapray, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 


CANTONMENT ON THE UNCOMPAHGRE, COLORADO, 
September 27, 1881. 
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(Concluded from page 603.) 
CHAPTER V. 


At the close of the last chapter we left the ironclad fleet in position 
to move, and waiting for the order from the admiral. At noon the 
signal was given from the “ Ironsides” to get under way, and in a few 
minutes the fleet was seen moving slowly up towards old Sumter, 
whose tremendous battery was as yet silent, but which silence itself was 
ominous, and was but the calm which preceded the awful storm of iron 
which was soon to burst with terrific fury upon the monitors. As the 
fleet drew near to Sumter, a number of buoys were seen floating about, 
which gave a suspicion of torpedoes in the vicinity; and it was but a 
few minutes until the suspicions were confirmed by the explosion of 
one of them in close proximity to the “ Weehawken,” but doing her no 
injury. 

At two o’clock the “ Weehawken” signaled to the admiral that there 
were obstructions ahead, and she approached very close to them. These 
obstructions extended across the harbor, from Fort Sumter to Fort 
Moultrie. There were several lines of them, and were marked by 
floating casks. There were also other lines of them extending from 
James Island to the middle of the harbor. 

At this time the fleet was very close to the forts, but as yet neither 
side had shown their teeth. The rebels seemed to be waiting until the 
ironclads should reach a certain point, or for a signal to be given to 
open fire. It was with the most intense anxiety and interest that we 
watched every movement of the fleet. The little monitors seemed very 
insignificant in comparison with the great fort which was frowning 
down upon them, and which would soon pour its fearful hail of shot 
and shell upon their decks. We felt that this silence and seeming in- 
difference could not last much longer, but that these powerful forts: 
would suddenly enter their protest against this advance of the Yankee 
ironclads in such a manner as to convince them of their interest in the 
action. 

At 2.50 the ball was opened by Fort Moultrie, immediately fol- 
lowed by Fort Sumter and all the batteries of Sullivan’s and Morris 
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Islands, and from other batteries, which seemed to line the shore from 
‘one end of the harbor to the other. The battle had now begun in fear- 
ful earnest ; the ironclads responded to the fire of the forts with their 
immense guns, and the roar of artillery was loud and incessant. Ina 
few minutes the whole harbor became filled with smoke, and we were 
no longer able to see either the forts or the fleet, and our anxiety with 
regard to the result was almost intolerable. The thundering of the 
guns continued with increasing violence; occasional gusts of wind would 
clear the smoke for a few seconds, when we would hurriedly count the 
monitors to see if they all survived the terrible fire which was now 
pouring upon them, and each time we were gratified to find them still 
afloat and doing splendid service. 

It soon became evident to us, however, that they had found. it im- 
possible to pass through the obstructions, and it being impossible to 
remain longer under such a destructive fire without serious injury to 
all of them, they were compelled to retire from the engagement, which 
they did at 4.30 p.m. And thus the curtain dropped on one of the 
grandest and most impressive scenes that have ever been witnessed in 
the wars of the world. 

It was the intention of the admiral to have renewed the attack upon 
the following day, but a consultation of the captains of the several 
vessels with him in the evening, with reports from them of serious 
damages to each and all their vessels from the battle, determined him 
not to renew the attack, and convinced him of the impossibility of 
reaching Charleston through the obstructions, and with the artillery 
that could be brought to bear on his fleet if an attempt should be made 
to remove them. The last monitor in the line of battle was the “ Keo- 
kuk,” and during the height of the engagement she was the one nearest 
Sumter, and received such injuries as to cause her to leak very badly, 
and placed her in a very critical position. She also had a number of 
her men wounded, and when the monitors left the scene she was almost 
in a helpless condition. 

There were several men wounded in the other monitors, and this 
had been caused by flying bolts in the turrets principally, which was 
found to be a great source of danger to the men in charge of the guns 
there. It was estimated that there were some three hundred guns in 
service in this battle, and many of them were of the heaviest calibre 
and most approved pattern. Our ship occupied a position nearly five 
miles away from the action, and yet she trembled under our feet as if 
shaken by an earthquake. Some idea may be had of the number of 
shots fired from the rebel forts during this brief action when it is stated 
that the “ Keokuk” alone received ninety of them. The idea of an- 
other attack having been abandoned for the present, we were sent back 
to our old station to watch out for blockade-runners. The success we 
had met in this line previously had, to be sure, not been altogether dis- 
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couraging, so far as its effect upon the Confederacy had been concerned, 
but so far as any pecuniary advantages in the way of prize-money were 
concerned, we felt that we had not accomplished so much as we should 
have desired, and that a continuation of the same experience would 
have no tendency to convince us that, it was a highly profitable enter- 
tainment, viewed simply in the light of an investment. 


However, we had not long to despond upon this position, for in the 
latter part of this same month it became necessary to have repairs made 
to the boilers, which, fortunately, could not be done at Port Royal, but 
which would necessitate our going North. We were all highly elated 
at this piece of information, and felt what a blessing it was to have 
boilers which were capable of promoting such a degree of happiness, 
and an engineer of such careful discernment as to discover at such an 
opportune time the weak points in the same. 

It was not long after the report was made to the admiral as to the 
debilitated condition of our boilers that we received our orders to pro- 
ceed to the Philadelphia Navy-Yard for the necessary repairs. Seven 
months had elapsed since we left that same navy-yard, and although we 
had passed through many scenes of danger and exposure, we were per- 
mitted to return in health and safety, with the recollections of many 
grand and impressive scenes which had been presented to us, and the 
knowledge of unbroken friendship between us. 

The passage home was without special incident, and we arrived at 
the Philadelphia Navy-Yard in due course of time and in safety. The 
crew were at once transferred to the receiving-ship, and the officers were 
granted leaves of absence for such time as it was thought would be 
required in making the repairs to the ship. The large Newfoundland 
dog which we had captured from the “Georgiana” remained with us 
until we reached the navy-yard, and there he was transferred also to the 
receiving-ship with the crew, many of whom had become quite attached 
to him. His companion, the sheep, which accompanied him on his 
blockade-running expedition, and which was brought on board at the 
same time, had long since succumbed to some wasting disease which 
had been produced by the unnatural life on shipboard, during which 
it had presented a most melancholy countenance, and its wool had 
gradually disappeared under the ravages of the disorder until it became 
an act of mercy to consign it to a watery grave, and which fate it 
finally met. 

As soon as we were released from the ship we all started for our 
homes. I reached my own home the following day, and received the 
congratulations of my friends upon my having passed through this 
second siege of blockade duty in safety. In the course of about three 
weeks the ship had been placed in condition for service again, and the 
officers were ordered to again join her for sailing. It was presumed 
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that she would be employed upon the same service as before, and 
probably at the same station. 

In my own position I was at liberty to either remain at home or 
join for another cruise, and I found myself, upon deliberation, to be 
governed by the same influences which had determined me in my 
former decision with regard to my first cruise on the “ Wissahickon” 
after the long siege on board the “ Massachusetts.” So yielding to 
these influences I decided to return to the ship, and was on hand at 
Philadelphia again before she sailed. The preparations for sailing 
were soon completed, and in the latter part of May, 1863, we again 
left the navy-yard destined for the blockade. The passage down the 
Delaware was very delightful, as it was in the spring-time, and at 
this season of the year few rivers present more beautiful scenery than 
this one. The whole passage was a pleasant one, and in due time we 
arrived off Charleston Bar again and reported for orders. 

It was with fear and trembling that we waited for our assignment, 
as we thought it probable that we should be stationed at some lonely 
and desolate spot similar to, if not the same, that we occupied before. 
Our fears were realized, for sure enough we were ordered to assume the 
same position we had left about a month before. However, we were so 
fortunate as not to be compelled to remain there long, and were moved 
to a position inside the bar, and opposite to Morris Island, which was 
destined to occupy a prominent position in the history of the war. 

This station, although not the most delightful one that could have 
been selected had that matter been left to us to decide, was nevertheless 
in many respects a vast improvement upon the one we had just left, 
and we were extremely thankful for the change. We should now avoid 
the heavy seas, and would be able to lie more quietly at our anchorage, 
besides being nearer the flag-ship and in easier position for communica- 
tion with other ships, and an occasional trip to Morris Island, where 
General Gillmore was in possession. 

The rebels, however, were in possession of the extreme northern end, 
where they had a very powerful earth-work called Fort Wagner, and 
which, with Sumter, controlled the channel between these two forts. 
General Gillmore was advancing steadily on Fort Wagner, and his 
movements could be seen from the fleet, where they were watched with 
much interest each day. The plan of General Gillmore was to get pos- 
session of Morris Island, and then use his artillery in the reduction of 
Fort Sumter, but before this could be accomplished it was necessary 
that Fort Wagner should be captured, and which operation eventually 
proved to be an extremely difficult one to perform, The naval forces 
first undertook this task, and a system of circle-sailing was inaugurated, 
in which our ship was to take a part. This consisted in steaming one 
ship after the other in a circle, each ship firing its battery at the fort 
as it came on the side of the circle nearest the same; thus every ship 
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would be constantly in motion, and the position of each would be always 
changing. In this way the guns of the fort could not be maintained 
in a steady position, and their aim would consequently be destroyed. 

The advantages of this system to us were shown in the fact that 
during a week of this sort of engagement our ship was not struck once, 
although the shots from the fort frequently passed between our masts, 
and their firing was as continuous as our own. But the success that 
was hoped for had not been met with, and at the end of the time there 
seemed to be no material damage done to the fort, which was always 
ready to respond to any calls which were made upon it. General Gill- 
more in the mean time had been gradually approaching the fort by a 
system of trenches, until his. advance was within a very short distance 
of it, when, after a consultation with Admiral Dahlgren, who was 
now in command of the squadron, these officers decided upon a plan 
of operations against the fort, which was to be carried into effect on the 
18th day of July. On this day the fleet were to siege it with all the 
guns which could be used against it, and this siege was to be followed 
by storming by the troops. 

At 11.30 on the morning of the 18th the fleet, consisting of six 
monitors and five wooden ships, among the latter of which was the 
“ Wissahickon,” weighed anchor and moved up within range of the 
fort. At this point the wooden ships halted, while the monitors kept 
on until within very short range, and also within easy range of Sumter. 
The battle then commenced, and was kept up with great vigor by both 
sides. Sumter was paying special attention to the ironclads, though 
occasionally sending a shot among the wooden ships, to remind them 
that they had not been altogether forgotten. The engagement was 
continued at this distance until four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
monitors moved up to within three hundred yards of the fort, and 
poured such a terrific fire intu it as to completely silence it for the rest 
of the day, and it was presumed that the effect had been so destructive 
as to admit of its capture by the troops without any great contest. 

It was about sunset when the battalions of soldiers could be seen 
from the fleet advancing along the beach and preparing for the charge, 
which was to be made as soon as darkness should set in. The ships 
had ceased firing and had withdrawn from the range, and the rest was 
to be left to the troops. As darkness closed in upon us, the troops 
were marching towards the fort, but were lost to our view before reach- 
ing there. We waited in painful suspense to hear the sounds of the 
charge, and felt but little doubt of the success of our troops. In a few 
minutes the sky was lighted by the flashes from a thousand muskets, 
followed by the rattling reports and the discharges of the light artil- 
lery, and we knew then that the soldiers were mounting the works to 
the assault. The firing was now rapid and incessant, and continued 
until 9.30, when it gradually decreased, and very soon ceased entirely. 
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From the fact that the firing had lasted so long a time and had 
been so furious, we judged that the assault had been fiercely and hotly 
opposed by the rebels, but were convinced that the final result must 
have been favorable for our soldiers, and so waited with patience for 
the daylight to confirm our judgment. But, alas! we had revealed to 
our sight at the break of morn the rebel flag still waving over the 
parapets of Fort Wagner, and the sad intelligence reached us from the 
shore that our brave soldiers had been repulsed with terrible loss after 
a long and desperate fight hand to hand with the rebels. 

Of the regiment which made this deadly charge, nearly five hun- 
dred men had fallen dead and wounded, with their colonel killed at their 
head. He was a gallant soldier, and a brave and noble man, and his 
death, with that of his brave men, was deeply deplored by the whole 
army and naval force at Morris Island. As soon as the result became 
known to the admiral in the morning, he sent a boat on shore with a 
flag of truce, offering assistance in the care of our wounded soldiers. 
This offer, however, was rejected by the rebels. 

On August 17 a naval attack was again made on Forts Wagner and 
Sumter by our fleet, both wooden ships and ironclads participating, 
but, as usual, the brunt of the battle sustained by the monitors. The 
result of this engagement was also unfortunate for us, as not only were 
there no advantages gained in its effect upon the forts, but the navy 
lost one of its most gallant line-officers,—Captain Rodgers, the fleet- 
captain, was killed on board the monitor “Catskill” by a flying bolt, as 
well as Paymaster Woodbury, who was standing near him. 

In the latter part of August Lieutenant-Commander John L. 
Davis, the captain of our ship, was transferred to the monitor “ Mon- 
tauk,” to take command of her, and his place was filled by Lieutenant- 
Commander Williams, whom we found to be a very pleasant and agree- 
able officer. We were again sent back to our station, near Sullivan’s 
Island, to watch out for blockade-runners. The monitors kept at work 
upon Fort Wagner each day for the purpose of preventing the rebels 
from extending or strengthening their works, while the soldiers on shore 
were gaining a little each day in their advance under General Gillmore’s 
splendid engineering. The men in the trenches were now so close under 
the very sides of the fort that it was unsafe for any one on either side 
to show his body for an instant, as he would in all probability be shot 
by a sharpshooter. 

This left the rebels in very close and confined quarters, besieged as 
they were by land and sea. General Gillmore was also directing the 
fire of his heavy artillery against Fort Sumter, and the roar of his 
guns was incessant from morning until night for many weeks, and the 
effect upon Sumter was very disastrous, as the breach could be seen to 
widen each day, and the massive walls to crumble gradually away under 
the incessant storm of shot and shell. 
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Under the indomitable will and perseverance of General Gillmore, 
combined with the unrelenting persistence of the admiral, the situation 
of the rebels in Fort Wagner was becoming intolerable, and on the 
night of the 6th of September they evacuated Fort Wagner and Bat- 
tery Gregg, which latter was in close proximity. The evacuation was 
accomplished very quietly and almost imperceptibly, and had been well 
planned and executed. Upon the following day the Union troops were 
in full possession of Morris Island. 

On this same day the monitor “ Weehawken” was sent on a sort of 
exploring expedition in the channel between Sumter and Moultrie, 
and while engaged in this pursuit she grounded on a bar, and, the tide 
having ebbed while in this position, left her side exposed below the 
plating. 

Her precarious position was immediately discovered by the rebels at 
Fort Moultrie, as the exposed side was presented to them, and they pro- 
ceeded without delay to take advantage of the same. The heaviest 
guns were brought to bear upon her, and it seemed as if her doom was 
sealed. She struggled long and hard to free herself from the bar, but 
having failed in this, there was nothing left to do but to reply to the 
guns and fight as long as possible, with the advantages all on the side of 
the enemy. We watched the movements of the “ Weehawken” with 
great anxiety, and were rejoiced when we found that she was able to use 
her guns; but our happiness at her first shot was mere indifference in 
comparison with the effect produced upon us by the second shot, and the 
effect of this one upon the rebels must have been astonishing to the last 
degree, to make no mention of its physical effect. This second shot, 
which, by the way, was a shell, had no sooner reached its destination than 
a terrific explosion occurred in Fort Moultrie which fairly made our 
ship tremble, though we were three or four miles distant from it. 

The conclusion we reached with regard to this explosion was that 
the shell from the “ Weehawken” had entered the shell-magazine of the 
fort, where it had exploded and fired the magazine; for no sooner had 
the immense cloud of smoke ascended to its height than the shells 
which were carried up in it were heard to explode in every direction, 
which made for us a very interesting additional feature to the first 
grand pyrotechnic display. 

Upon the conclusion of this grand scene the sailors of the entire 
fleet manned the rigging and the yards and filled the harbor with the 
sounds of their repeated cheers. , 

After this explosion Fort Moultrie remained silent for a number of 
hours, and the damage to the fort itself must have been very extensive, 
while the loss of life could not have been small. At the next flood- 
tide the “ Weehawken” was floated off the bar and came out to join the 
fleet, having received no serious injury from her misfortune. 

The condition of Fort Sumter as viewed from the fleet seemed to 
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be an almost indefensible one, as the heavy guns of General Gillmore 
had been constantly at work upon it for many weeks, and to all appear- 
ances from the distance it would be no very difficult task, with a suf- 
ficient force of resolute men, to carry it by storm. This conclusion 
having been reached by Admiral Dahlgren, he decided to make a night 
assault upon it with a picked force of sailors and marines from the 
various ships. 

The night of September 8 had been chosen as the one in which 
to carry this plan into effect, and during this day the greatest activity 
was visible in the fleet. Boats were passing back and forth between 
the ships arranging plans and receiving orders, and at sunset all was 
arranged and the plans completed, to be carried into effect soon after 
dark. 

The boats carrying the men were arranged in divisions. Each 
division was placed in command of an officer from some one of the 
ships, and the whole force then placed under the command of a higher 
officer. 

Lieutenant-Commander Williams, the captain of our ship, was 
placed in command of one of these divisions, and he was accom- 
panied by two other officers from our ship, and we also sent two boats 
with crews consisting of about twelve men from among our best sailors. 
The oars of all the boats were muffled, and no lights were to be shown 
in any of them. The greatest precaution was taken to keep the rebels 
in ignorance of the expedition until they should be surprised by the 
storming-party. 

The boats were taken in tow by a tug-boat, which left them within 
about eight hundred yards of Sumter, and the men then took to their 
oars. In a few minutes they had reached nearly to the landing of the 
fort, when they were discovered by the sentry on the parapet, who im- 
mediately gave the alarm to the garrison; and before the landing had 
been effected the rebels opened upon the boats with musketry, hand- 
grenades, lighted shells, and grape and canister. 

At a given signal from Sumter all the batteries, together with the 
gunboats and rams, poured their fire into the boats without mercy, and 
a panic was the result. 

A few of the boats had reached the base of the fort, and quite 
number of men and officers had made a landing, but immediately dis- 
covered that the walls could not be scaled, and they were left to the 
mercy of the rebels, who at once made prisoners of. those who had not 
been killed. During the panic which resulted from this unexpected 
development some of the boats were rowed up into the harbor in the 
confusion, while others were scattered in various directions, and a few 
of them captured. Those men who had made the landing were left 
utterly helpless and could not escape, and it was a miracle that any of 
them were spared. 
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The result of the expedition soon became known to the fleet, and 
great anxiety was felt as to the fate of the men engaged in it. A few 
of the boats found their way back to the fleet that night, and the details 
of the undertaking were made known. 

Of the two boats which left the “ Wissahickon” one was missing, the 
other having returned at daylight the following morning. The entire 
crew of the missing boat, together with Captain Williams and our execu- 
tive-officer, were captured. A boat came out from Sumter on the fol- 
lowing morning, with a flag of truce, requesting that some of the personal 
effects of the captured .officers might be sent to them. In response to 
this a box was filled with such things as we thought would be required 
for their comfort in the way of clothing, eatables, and pipes and tobacco, 
and sent back with our regrets at their misfortune and our best wishes 
for their comfort and speedy release. This expedition had been a most 
signal failure ; but there was certainly reason to have anticipated its 
success, as the appearance of Sumter, as seen from the fleet, indicated 
its condition to be such as to be incapable of successful resistance to a 
storming-party of determined, courageous men. 

We regretted exceedingly the result of this undertaking, and we 
seriously felt the loss of our men and officers. Lieutenant-Commander 
Williams with the other prisoners was sent to Libby prison, but was 
released before many months. I met him some three years after the 
close of the war, and he related to me the story of the capture and his 
prison-life. I never saw him after this, and before many months the 
sad news reached our country that he had gone down with his ship in 
the China Sea, having been struck by an English steamer. His ship 
was the “Oneida,” and her fate is yet fresh in the minds of the naval 
officers of our service as one of the most terrible that has ever occurred 
in our navy during times of peace. 

The “Wissahickon” was next commanded by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander West, of the regular navy. Soon after the assault upon Sum- 
ter our ship was ordered to Ossabaw Sound, the scene of our former 
blockade service. We did not remain here long, however, and were 
ordered to Port Royal for supplies. The paymaster, whose health had 
been in a delicate state fur some time, had been subjected to a medical 
survey by a board of surgeons and ordered home on a furlough. I 
was left in charge of his department until his successor should arrive, 
when, in case he should bring his assistant with him, I would also be 
relieved. ' 

In the early part of October the new paymaster arrived, and having 
brought his clerk with him, I was at liberty to go North upon the first 
opportunity. The U.S. 8. “Flag” was about to sail for New York, 
and I secured passage on board of her. We left Port Royal the fol- 
lowing day. The passage North was exceedingly rough, but we finally 
reached New York in safety, and I immediately left there for Boston 
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with the books and papers of my late paymaster, whom I found at his 
home in a very comfortable state of convalescence. Thus ended my 
career on board the “ Wissahickon.” 

I spent about a month in visiting my friends, when I was again 
seized with the mania for naval service, and on the Ist of December, 
1863, I received an appointment in my usual capacity on board the 
U. S. gunboat “Shokokon,” then lying at Baltimore, fitting for service 
in the North Atlantic squadron. 

The “Shokokon” had formerly been a ferry-boat, plying between 
New York City and Staten Island, and was now to be used in river 
service, as her peculiar construction rendered her specially adapted for 
such duty, being able to ascend and descend narrow rivers without the 
necessity of turning around. 

The officers’ quarters were very limited, owing to the curious plan 
of the boat; and I must say she resembled almost anything more than 
a man-of-war. The battery consisted of two 30-pounder rifle Parrott 
guns and four 12-pounder brass howitzers. The vessel was commanded 
by Acting Master W. B. Sheldon, and all the other officers were also in 
the volunteer service. I spent some six weeks in Baltimore, waiting 
for the vessel to be put in readiness for sailing, which was not accom- 
plished until about the middle of January, 1864. 

The weather had been intensely cold for several weeks previous to 
our departure, so that when we were ready to sail the harbor of Bal- 
timore was entirely frozen over and to considerable thickness. We 
were thus compelled to cut our way out, which was accomplished by 
running the vessel against the edge of the ice, then backing off and 
repeating this operation until we at last broke a sufficiently large chan- 
nel to admit of our passage through to the clear water. The passage 
down the bay was without incident. ‘The weather being so very cold, 
we were obliged to quit the deck frequently to warm ourselves up for 
another trial in that direction. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue “Shokokon” reached Hampton Roads on the day following her 
departure from Baltimore, and our captain reported to Rear-Admiral 
Lee for orders. We soon received our orders to proceed to Newport 
News, some five miles above Fortress Monroe, and take up our station 
there. This was the spot where the “Congress” and “Cumberland” 
were sunk by the rebel ram “ Merrimac,” and had become in conse- 
quence quite an historic place. It is just at the mouth of the James 
River, and the scenery and surroundings were exceedingly beautiful, 
and we were very much pleased with our location. 

Our anchorage was quite near the shore, where we were allowed to 
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visit as often as we desired, and where we incurred no danger from the 
enemy. In addition to these advantages, we soon discovered that we 
were anchored almost directly upon an oyster-bed, which yielded an 
abundant supply of these delicious fish, which could be had at any 
time by simply raking them off the bottom; which process we so fre- 
quently performed that oysters came to be our principal article of food. 

We were in close communication with Fortress Monroe, at which 
place we could receive our mail daily. Fortress Monroe at this period 
of the war was a most important point, and it presented quite the 
appearance of a city. Steamers and vessels of all kinds were coming 
and going constantly, and the streets and wharves presented a very 
lively scene at all hours of the day. Boats from our ship were passing 
back and forth frequently, and we were in receipt of the daily papers 
from Baltimore, and could supply ourselves at any time with fresh 
provisions. 

A large number of naval vessels were stationed here, and the Roads 
were filled with army transports and vessels of all descriptions. 

Hampton Roads at this time was by all means the most desirable 
place to be stationed on the coast, as all the comforts and conveniences 
to be found in any Northern port could be had here, and we congratu- 
lated ourselves upon our fortune in this respect, but dreaded each day 
lest we should get orders to some lonely and desolate spot where we 
should be cut off from the luxuries we were now enjoying. 

We had been inactive since our arrival here, so far as any demon- 
strations against the enemy were concerned, until the Ist of February, 
when we received orders to take two armed launches in tow from the 
‘“‘ Minnesota” and proceed with them to Smithfield Creek, where a small 
battery was to be engaged. Upon arriving at the mouth of the creek 
it was found to be too shallow to admit of the passage of our gunboat, 
so the launches were taken in tow by the “Smith Briggs,” an army 
tug-boat carrying a small battery, and they proceeded up the creek. 
They had not advanced very far before they were opened upon by the 
rebels, to whom they responded in a very brisk manner. 

Upon landing at a wharf near by, the rebels came down from the 
village in force, and charged upon the soldiers belonging on board the 
“Smith Briggs,” and capturing the steamer itself. Upon discovering 
the state of affairs, the launches were immediately turned about, and 
retreated as rapidly as possible down the creek in the direction of our 
vessel, followed by a rattling fire of musketry and shots from the guns 
of the “Smith Briggs,” which had been turned on them and fired as 
they fled. 

The launches reached our vessel in course of time, and it was found 
that one officer and three sailors had been wounded, and our surgeon’s 
services were required to dress their wounds and to assist in the care 
of them. Soon after the launches had arrived the “Smith Briggs” 
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was seen to be on fire, and in a few minutes a terrible explosion occurred 
on board of her, which blew her into atoms. The wounded men were 
comfortably provided for on board our vessel, and we proceeded down 
the river with them to the flag-ship, and reported the result of the 
expedition, after which we resumed our station at Newport News. 
Here we remained until the 9th of March, when we were ordered to 
convoy an army expedition, in company with two other gunboats, to a 
point near the mouth of the Mattapoony River, where the troops were 
to disembark and proceed in an attack on King and Queen Court- 
House. 

We proceeded to Yorktown, where, the troops being in readiness, 
we soon got under way and steamed up the York River. Early in 
the evening we entered the Mattapoony, and soon after arrived at 
Shepherd’s Landing, where we came to anchor. In the morning the 
troops were landed, and marched away for their destination. 

While lying here, a refugee came on board our vessel from Rich- 
mond, and entertained us with his description of affairs in that city. 
He was turned over to the military forces at Yorktown on our return 
there. At 6 P.M. of the 10th we started down the river, but having 
been delayed by fog and other causes, we did not reach Yorktown until 
8.30 a.m. of the 11th. From here we returned to our station at New- 
port News, where we spent the time inactively until the 28th, when we 
were ordered, in company with two other gunboats of the same con- 
struction as our own, to proceed up the James River several miles to 
a certain bend in the same, where there was known to be a large earth- 
work called “ Fort Powhatan,” and ascertain if it was occupied by the 
rebels. 

We approached the fort very cautiously, and, much to our joy, we 
found it to have been deserted. After remaining there about an hour, we 
steamed down the river as far as Jamestown Island, where we anchored 
for the night, and in the morning returned to our anchorage at New- 
port News. Here we remained most of the time until the latter part 
of April, when the concentration of the troops began for the grand 
expedition to City Point and Bermuda Hundred, on the James River. 
This expedition was under the command of General Butler, assisted by 
the naval forces under Admiral Lee. 

The preparations for this expedition were being rapidly made, and 
the scenes, both on shore and among the fleet, were of the most lively 
and exciting character. Several ironclads had arrived at the Roads to 
act as convoys to the army transports, in company with a large fleet 
of gunboats of all sizes and descriptions. On the 5th of May the 
orders came for the expedition to move up the river. The ironclads 
and gunboats took the lead, followed by an immense fleet of army 
transports, loaded with soldiers and supplies, as well as ordnance and 
army equipments of all descriptions. The scene was a grand and 
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beautiful one, and showed the power and resources of our government 
in the emergency which was presented. The expedition was in all 
respects a successful one, and the troops and supplies were landed with- 
out encountering any interference by the enemy. 

During the landing of the troops the ironclads and gunboats took 
up position from which they could cover the landing in case the rebels 
should offer any resistance, after which they were stationed at various 
points both above and below to guard the river. 

The “Shokokon” was sent up the Appomattox River to explore 
for torpedoes or obstructions, and we were extremely thankful that we 
found neither of these things, and particularly so in regard to the 
former. After remaining for some time in the Appomattox, we were 
sent up the James River to a point called Turkey Bend. A short time 
previous to our orders to this place a gunboat very similar to our own 
had been blown up by a torpedo there, and we naturally felt somewhat 
uncomfortable upon approaching the place; but we escaped the fate of 
our predecessor and arrived in safety. 

We dropped our anchor opposite the excellent farm of Major-Gen- 
eral Pickett, of the Confederate army, but who was absent from home 
at the time engaged in the “ Lost Cause.” 

Malvern Hill was in plain view, and the scenery was very beautiful 
on all sides. We found our station here to be in many respects a very 
desirable one indeed, and our only apprehension was with regard to 
torpedoes, a number of which had been discovered at points near us. 
We made trips to the shore frequently, after finding they were attended 
with no special danger from the rebels, and our visits were of much 
profit to us in the way of luxuries, which we discovered at the farm of 
our Confederate friend mentioned above. We discovered an ice-house 
upon the place, in which we found considerable ice, which enabled us 
to indulge in the luxury of ice-water, and one which we fully appreci- 
ated and enjoyed ; being careful, however, not to make our discovery 
known to any others of the fleet, as the supply would not have been 
equal to the demand. 

A few vegetables were also found, and we were not slow in appro- 
priating these to our use. 

We remained at Turkey Bend until the 29th of May, when we 
received orders to convoy an army expedition up the Pamunkey River 
to White House. Our passage down the James was delightful, as we 
passed through some of the most beautiful scenery for which this river 
is so justly famous. The trees were in their brightest foliage, and the 
hills were green with the new and beautiful verdure. 

We passed around Old Point Comfort and steamed up to Yorktown, 
where we joined the fleet, and everything being soon ready for the start, 
we all got under way and steamed up the York River, and before long 
we entered the mouth of the Pamunkey and commenced winding our 
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way up that stream for White House. The Pamunkey is by all odds 
the most crooked river I have ever seen, and as we passed up it seemed 
as if we went nearly all over the State of Virginia. Upon looking at a 
vessel ahead it is almost impossible to tell whether she is going up or 
coming down the river, as the direction in which her bow is pointed is 
no guide as to her destination. 

We sailed around bends in this river some of which were at least 
five miles around, and across the narrowest parts of which a stone might 
easily have been thrown. 

After a vast deal of this circumlocution we finally arrived at White 
House in safety, and the troops were at once landed. Our vessel then 
moved down the river a few miles to a point called Cumberland, where 
we came to anchor for the purpose of acting as a rear-guard to the army 
and transports above us. Here we remained some three weeks. Fre- 
quent excursions were made on shore, though we did not dare to venture 
very far from the river, the enemy being at that time scattered all about 
that portion of the country. The weather was hot, and our position 
was a very uncomfortable one, and was in striking contrast to our 
pleasant station at Newport News, which we had so lately left, and 
which we correctly surmised as being too fine to last long. Nothing of 
special interest transpired with us until the 21st of June, when on that 
day, as one of the transports was passing up the river at a point a short 
distance above us, she was fired into suddenly by a squad of cavalry. 

The firing was noticed from our vessel, and we at once got under 
way and steamed up to the spot, and soon dispersed the rebels with 
grape and canister from our battery. 

On the 23d of June the army evacuated White House, and the 
transports all passed down the river, covered by the gunboats in the 
rear, among which was the “Shokokon.” We arrived at Yorktown on 
the morning of the 25th. We were exceedingly glad to be relieved of 
this river service, and to get down where we could breathe the air from 
the ocean. 

From Yorktown we soon returned to Hampton Roads, and were 
soon after ordered to Norfolk Navy-Yard for repairs and supplies. 

While at Norfolk I decided, for various reasons, to again quit the 
service and go North. I notified the paymaster and captain of my 
intentions, and having received my honorable discharge, I took the boat 
from Norfolk to Fortress Monroe, where I procured transportation from 
the provost-marshal and took steamer to Baltimore. From Baltimore 
I went to New York, arriving there in the early part of July, 1864. 

The seven months I spent on board the “ Shokokon” had not been 
so full of interest and excitement as my previous service on board the 
“Wissahickon.” The river service seemed to be more tame and not in 
accordance with my ideas of the navy. We were employed principally 
as convoy to army transports and duties of that nature, so that there 
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was not the independence and freedom of a blockader. In addition to 
this, the stations upon those rivers were not calculated to improve the 
health, and the confinement between the banks of a river for weeks at 
a time in midsummer was to me very irksome and tedious, so that I 
resolved that if I should again enter the service I should endeavor to 
connect myself with a sea-going ship if possible. 

Accordingly, on the 1st day of August, 1864, I received an appoint- 
ment on board the U. S. steamer “ Kensington,” lying at Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard. The duty to which the “Kensington” was to be assigned 
I had not yet learned upon joining her, but I was confident that it 
would not be river service, as she was too large a ship for that, and not 
adapted to that purpose. 

The “ Kensington” was a propeller of about twelve hundred tons, 
and carried a very effective battery. I learned soon after joining her 
that she was to be employed in the transport service for the several 
squadrons, carrying men and supplies. I anticipated much pleasure in 
this sort of service, as we should be frequently in port at the navy- 
yards, and would also have the pleasure of visiting the several squad- 
rons and learning the progress of events in each of them as the war 
advanced. 

I found the officers’ quarters to be very comfortable indeed, and a 
great improvement upon those I had lately left on board the “Shoko- 
kon,” as well as much superior to those on board the “ Wissahickon.” 
The ship was to be commanded by Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. 
G. Saltonstall, whom I found to be a most efficient officer and a thor- — 
ough gentleman. The other officers were also very agreeable men, and 
had all seen much service in the merchant marine. The steerage mess, 
to which I belonged, was composed of a very pleasant and jolly set of 
men, and the prospects for comfort and pleasure were very flattering. 

It was but a few days after my joining the ship that she was ready 
for sea, and a crew was sent on board from the receiving-ship “ North 
Carolina,” as well as a draft of men to be taken to the South Atlantic 
squadron. These extra men were quartered on the berth-deck with 
our own crew, and all taken together made a very large company, and 
the quarters were somewhat crowded. Having received sailing orders, 
the mail for the squadron was sent on board, and we soon left the dock. 
The voyage down the coast was very pleasant indeed, as the cool sea 
air was at this season of the year very refreshing and invigorating, and 
an ocean trip was much preferable to life on shore. We reached the 
flag-ship in due time, and reported to the admiral, who soon gave 
directions as to the distribution of the men. 

This transfer was soon accomplished, and the mail was also deliv- 
ered. Our ship was visited by a great many officers from the squadron, 
anxious to learn the news from the North. I appreciated their feelings 
fully, and understood readily their anxiety to visit our ship, for the 
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recollection .of my own experience on the blockade was still vivid in 
my mind. 

The making and transfer of the pay-rolls occupied some time, and 
when this work was completed, there being nothing more to detain us, 
we started on the homeward passage, and reached New York in about 
five days, and reported at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard for orders. 

Here we remained about two weeks, when we were ordered to take 
a draft of men to the North Atlantic squadron. At this period of the 
war it became difficult to procure men for either branch of the service 
without resorting to drafts or the offers of large bounties. Nearly all 
the men who shipped in the naval service at this time were tempted to 
do so by the extravagant bounties which were offered, and the intention 
in the cases of many of them was to secure the bounty and avoid the 
service if it could be accomplished. To be sure, there were at all times 
during the war honest and patriotic men who were joining the service 
from far different motives than the securing of the reward offered, and 
who did their duty faithfully at all times and were an honor to the 
service; but as the majority seemed to be men of but little principle, 
and whose object in shipping was such as has been stated, it became 
necessary under these circumstances to exercise the most extreme vigi- 
lance over the drafts of men we received until they were fairly clear 
of land. 

It became necessary for the deck-officers to wear their side-arms as 
we passed down the harbor, and until we were well out to sea, and on 
one or two occasions it became necessary to use these arms. We left 
the navy-yard very soon after receiving the draft of men, and on the 
passage down the East River one of these bounty-jumpers dropped 
overboard from one of the ports and struck out rapidly for the shore. 
As soon as this was discovered considerable excitement was produced 
on board, and the deck-officer’s attention being called to the man, whose 
head was just visible above the surface, he fired at him with his revolver, 
but without effect. 

As it was impossible under the circumstances to stop the ship and 
* send a boat after the man, he escaped with his bounty-money, and was 
soon picked up by a small boat, which had evidently been engaged for 
the occasion, and whose occupant undoubtedly shared in the profits. 

The paymaster had been compelled by sickness to remain at 
home during this voyage, and in consequence his duties devolved upon 
me. Upon our arrival at Hampton Roads we reported to the admiral, 
and the men were soon transferred to the various ships as they were 
needed. 

We left Hampton Roads early the next morning, and arrived at 
New York in due time without any incident of note. 

It had been apprehended that there might possibly be trouble in 
New York City at the Presidential election in November, which was 
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close at hand, and precautions were being taken to quell any outbreak 
which might occur. In view of this possible state of affairs our ship 
was ordered to be kept under way in the East River on that day, and 
to steam along near the docks on the New York side, watching for any 
riotous demonstrations, with orders to use our battery if necessary in the 
enforcement of order. 

In obedience to these orders we got under way on the day of elec- 
tion, and cruised as we had been directed, but fortunately we had no 
occasion to use any force, and Mr. Lincoln was elected for the second 
term without any very serious acts of violence having occurred. 

After performing the duty to which we had been assigned our ship 
returned to the navy-yard, where she lay until the latter part of No- 
vember, when we received the most extraordinary order that I imagine 
was ever issued to a man-of-war, and I presume the only one of the 
kind that ever was so issued. This remarkable order was to transport 
a Thanksgiving dinner from New York to the North Atlantic squadron. 

This cargo was a present from some benevolent society in New York, 
the name of which I have forgotten, and consisted of several tons of 
dressed turkeys, chickens, ducks, geese, and various sorts of game, 
nicely packed in boxes. Two or three days were occupied in receiving 
and stowing away this cargo, which was brought over from New York 
to the navy-yard in wagons, which were constantly coming and going 
during that time. 

At last we were ready to sail with our Thanksgiving dinner, and 
we anticipated with much pleasure the astonishment that would be 
manifested by that squadron upon the announcement of our mission to 
them upon our arrival. 

The passage was a pleasant one, and in due time we reached Hamp- 
ton Roads and communicated to the admiral the object of our visit in 
those waters. 

The astonished but delighted admiral immediately hoisted a general 
signal on board the flag-ship for all the ships to send boats to the “ Ken- 
sington” for a Thanksgiving dinner. Whatever the officers of those 
various ships may have thought as to the sanity of the admiral upon 
reading the signal, it was evident that they did not wait long to reflect 
upon the matter, for in a very few moments boats were seen coming 
from every direction, the crews and officers of which were struggling 
to see which should reach us first. 

As soon as the boats came alongside the officers came tumbling 
up over the side of the ship, as if they had been driven frantic by the 
recollections of Thanksgiving dinners in the past, and were beside 
themselves in the anticipation of once more realizing the happiness 
attending such an occasion. The sailors were also equally astonished 
at such an unheard-of event in the history of the navy, and were loath 
to believe the story until they should actually see the cargo. The scene 
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on board our ship after the arrival of all the boats, and upon opening 
the hatches, disclosing to the view of these ravenous men the immense 
quantity of turkey, etc., was ridiculous and amusing in the extreme. 

Officers and sailors were pushing and crowding each other in their 
efforts to secure the largest and fattest turkeys, while others, preferring 
the chickens or geese, would snatch them out of the barrels and boxes 
as if it was the last meal they ever expected to have in this world. 

At last they were all supplied, and hurried off to their respective 
ships with their booty. 

On board our own ship we had felt ourselves entitled from the start 
to help ourselves to as much of the cargo as we should desire, and 
acting upon this conviction, we had been indulging in turkey three 
times a day, with lunches of the same kind between the regular meals, 
for about ten days, until I must confess I became fairly disgusted with 
such high living, and began to long for an old-fashioned piece of salt 
beef. 

It seemed absurd to sit down to breakfast to an immense roast tur- 
key, but to have this followed up by a dinner and supper of the same 
kind, and a lunch before retiring from the remnants, was carrying 
turkey to an extreme calculated to induce a profound contempt for that 
bird in the future. 

After disposing of the last of our turkeys we got under way and 
left Hampton Roads for Boston, where we were to take a draft of men, 
as well as a supply of stores, for the South Atlantic and Gulf squad- 
rons. 

Before leaving New York for Hampton Roads on our Thanksgiv- 
ing mission our captain had been transferred, and the ship was placed 
under the command of an acting master named Rockwell. We all 
regretted the change exceedingly, as Captain Saltonstall was a great 
favorite with all the officers, and in all respects a perfect gentleman, 
while we found the new officer to be an overbearing, tyrannical man, 
without any of the instincts of a gentleman, and whose delight seemed 
to be in making false charges to the Navy Department against his 
officers, and who finally received his reward in a court-martial. We 
reached Boston in safety, and were soon prepared for receiving on board 
the draft of men which we were to take. 

Before receiving these men on board we had been informed as to 
their character, and it was found that they were for the most part 
from the scum of the merchant service, and men who had shipped for 
the sole purpose of securing the large bounties, with no intention of 
going to sea if they could by any possibility avoid it. 

It was also ascertained that the draft would be a very large one 
indeed, and there was much doubt as to being able to provide quarters 
for them so as to allow of any degree of comfort for themselves as 
well as for our own crew, who had to share the room with them. 
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Just before these men left the receiving-ship to come on board our 
ship it had been discovered that they had planned a mutiny in case 
they were compelled to go to sea, and preparations were made for such 
an event. In view of what had been learned as to the character of 
these fellows, together with the great number of them which we should 
be obliged to take out, the anticipation of such an occurrence as was 
planned was by no means comforting to us on the eve of such a long 
voyage, and it was exceedingly fortunate for us that the plot was dis- 
covered in time to prevent its execution. 

Before they had reached our ship all the arms of every description 
belonging to the ship had been stowed away and locked in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and even the handspikes and capstan-bars, as well as all 
the belaying-pins that could be spared, were placed there also. The 
officers all wore their side-arms, and there was actually nothing to be 
found on either of the decks that could be used as a weapon, so that 
we felt comparatively safe in case of an outbreak. At last these fel- 
lows came on board with their hammocks and bags, and they were 
mustered to answer to their names. 

They were as villanous looking a set of men as ever-trod a ship’s 
deck since the days of Captain Kidd, and the prospect of having their 
society for a voyage of eighteen hundred miles was anything but a flat- 
tering one. 

As they were being mustered we discovered among the number a 
man who had jumped the bounty and deserted from our own ship but 
a few weeks before, and who again shipped under a new name and 
secured a second bounty. Under the circumstances in which we found 
ourselves it was deemed best not to recognize the fellow at that time, 
but to take good care that he did not escape again, and to report his 
case to the admiral of the squadron where he would be transferred; so 
he was allowed to take his place with the others, and I have no doubt 
he congratulated himself upon having successfully passed inspection. 

They were all sent down to the gun- and berth-decks, and rations 
were issued to them. Asa means of preventing them from going aft 
on those decks a strong grating had been built across the deck, so that 
communication with them could only be had through the forward 
hatchway. The accommodation being inadequate for such a large 
number of men, our own crew was compelled to suffer the greatest an- 
noyance from these fellows, who insisted upon helping themselves to 
such places as suited them. 

‘In this condition of affairs we sailed from port. Our first stop- 


ping-place was to be Port Royal, where we were to leave a portion of 
these gentlemen, and then proceed with the remainder of them to Pensa~ 
cola. We anticipated no pleasure in this voyage, but felt, on the con- 
trary, a certain degree of apprehension as to its result which kept us 
in a constant state of worriment. The scene below during the day was 
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one of incessant bedlam and confusion, and quarreling and fighting 
was the principal occupation. At night the place was turned into a 
den of thieves, and men were being constantly robbed of their bounty- 
money by their delightful associates, and the discovery of their losses 
would lead to a general row, which frequently ended in serious injuries 
to several of the participants. 

Men were constantly coming to the deck-officer to report the loss of 
their money, or with bleeding noses and blackened eyes to complain of 
some villain who had added assault to robbery. Upon summoning the 
accused he would in every case assert his innocence and resent the insult 
to his character, so that it was impossible to grant redress in these cases 
as they were of such frequent occurrence, and there was nothing to be 
done under such circumstances except to let them settle their own quar- 
rels, while we prayed for a speedy arrival at our destination, so that 
we might be well rid of the party. 

We had been favored in respect to the weather until we arrived at 
that place of dread to all American coasters, Cape Hatteras; here we 
experienced very heavy weather, and as night came on the wind was 
dead ahead and blowing a gale, while the sea was running high, into 
which our ship was plunging with fearful violence, throwing immense 
showers of water over the decks at every plunge, and trembling from 
stem to stern as she would rise upon the foaming seas, The night was 
intensely dark, and the howling of the gale through the rigging, min- 
gled with the creaking of the timbers and the sound of the drenching 
seas sweeping across the deck, was an occasion of terror; but added to 
this were the curses and drunken howlings of a mutinous and desperate 
gang of men, robbing and threatening the lives of each other until our 
situation became really a very alarming one. During this night we 
came upon a vessel showing signals of distress, and we approached as 
near as we could with safety and hailed her, when the reply came that 
their vessel was leaking badly, and that she could not long survive the 
fearful gale and tremendous seas, and praying for our assistance. 

The sea was running so high and the gale was so furious that it 
would have been impossible to have lowered a boat; and even if this 
could have been done the boat would not have lived in such a sea, aud 
never would have reached the vessel in distress, but would have been 
swamped with all its crew. 

It seemed hard indeed to be compelled to leave those poor helpless 
men, piteously begging us to save them from the awful death which 
they seemed to be rapidly approaching, but it was beyond our power to 
give them any assistance, and the greatest caution was necessary to keep 
our own ship from drifting on to them, and thus perhaps causing the 
loss of all our lives. Thus we were compelled to leave them to the 
hard fate which awaited them. 

We steamed away on our course, and as our ship would rise upon 
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the seas the dim light hanging in the shrouds of the doomed vessel 
could be seen swaying wildly back and forth until lost to view in the 
dark distance. Such an event as this is peculiarly distressing, and the 
thought of those unfortunate men being doomed to perish almost before 
our very eyes, and with our help withheld from them by the very forces 
which were carrying them to destruction, left a feeling of intense pity 
and grief upon the minds of all the ship’s company. 

Severe as the storm had been during the night, daylight, however, 
brought with it some moderation in its force, and we were able to make 
better progress, and felt that the height of the gale had passed. We 
weathered it in safety, but the condition of affairs among our bounty- 
jumpers seemed to in np manner improve, so that we constantly felt 
under a pressure of anxiety with regard to their actions. The con- 
finement and crowded condition in which they were obliged to live 
below decks had a tendency to aggravate their rebellious spirit rather 
than to induce order and contentment among them, so that we felt 
that unless we should reach our destination before a much longer time 
should elapse it would be difficult to enforce any sort of discipline. 

Fortunately the weather continued favorable, and we at last reached 
Port Royal in safety, and it was with a sense of relief that we found 
ourselves under the protection of the fleet at that station. As soon as 
our business had been made known to the admiral, the order was given 
to have a large portion of our friends transferred to the receiving-ship 
“Vermont,” then lying there. The order was very promptly obeyed, 
and I am sure there were no tears shed at their parting from us, and 
our only regret was that we could not have left them all there, much 
as we respected the officers and crew of the “ Vermont.” 

There was a delightful sense of relief, however, in being able to get 
rid of even a portion of them, and we all breathed easier as their num- 
bers became diminished. After disposing of so many of them the dis- 
cipline of the remaining ones became more rigid, and they were shown 
that they would not be allowed the liberty and latitude which they had 
taken to themselves before the departure of their comrades. 

The accommodations for the remainder of these men were now much 
more comfortable, and all was done to render their quarters as agreeable 
to them as possible. We soon left Port Royal bound for Pensacola and 
Mobile Bay. I think we all assumed a more independent and less con- 
ciliatory air after leaving Port Royal than we had exhibited on the 
voyage from Boston to this port. Still we felt that we were not entirely 
out of the woods yet, and that we should not regard ourselves wholly 
comfortable until we had seen the last of the bounty-jumpers pass over 
the side of our ship. 

From Port Royal to Pensacola our voyage was a very pleasant one 
so far as the weather was concerned. We were each day getting farther 
south, and the temperature was growing more comfortable as we ad- 
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vanced, so that when we reached the Gulf of Mexico we were in a warm 
and balmy climate, which was much in contrast to that we had left at 
Boston but a short time before. 

In due course of time we reached Pensacola, and transferred another 
lot of our agreeable passengers with the same manifestations of happi- 
ness that we had shown at Port Royal, and with an accumulated sense 
of relief upon their departure. 

From Pensacola we went to Mobile Bay, where we had the extreme 
pleasure of seeing the last of the bounty-jumpers disappear over the 
side of our ship; and although we entertained no feelings of enmity 
against the squadron, still we preferred that they should have the benefit 
of the society of our late passengers, and we hoped that a fuller 
acquaintance with our friends would not bring down the vengeance of 
the squadron upon our heads for having brought them out there, and 
we were inclined to think that much delay in getting away from here 
might prove dangerous to us. 

We had expected to return direct from Mobile Bay to New York, 
but after disposing of our men we received orders from the admiral to 
take an army paymaster to New Orleans with a large amount of money, 
with which he was to pay off the Army of the Gulf. It was important 
that he should be there soon, and no other means of conveyance being 
convenient we were pressed into that duty. 

This paymaster had in his possession about four millions of dollars, 
which was in iron safes. These safes, some thirteen in number, were 
brought on board and placed in the ward-room, and a strong guard was 
stationed to watch them. The paymaster came on board, and every- 
thing being ready for us to leave we weighed anchor and shaped our 
course for the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

As we left the bay and got fairly out to sea the motion increased, 
and the paymaster, who had anticipated considerable pleasure in the 
trip, was observed to assume a melancholy expression, and before many 
minutes had disappeared from the deck entirely and taken refuge in his 
state-room, where he was soon prostrated with sea-sickness tosuch a de- 
gree that he was indifferent as to the fate of himself or the money under 
his charge, and did not make his appearance again until we got into the 
mouth of the river and in smooth water again. 

Wearrived at the river late in the afternoon and had some difficulty 
in getting over the bar, so that it was dark before we got fairly started 
up the river. I had felt a desire to view the scene of Farragut’s 
famous engagement with the forts on his passage up the river to the 
capture of New Orleans, and was greatly disappointed when I found 
that we should pass there in the night. However, I consoled myself 
with the thought that although I should miss the view on the upward 
passage, it would be more than probable that I should have the oppor- 
tunity to gratify my desire in that regard on the downward passage. 
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Upon arriving at New Orleans the paymaster was taken on shore 
with his safes as soon as possible. No one was permitted to go on shore 
on leave, so that we could only view the city from the river. Here I 
was again disappointed, as I had never visited this city and was anxious 
to see it. We remained only half a day here, and left late in the after- 
noon, so that we were to pass down the river in the night, and I should 
again be deprived of the view which I had so pleasantly anticipated 
upon our return down the river. Thus I could only say that I had 
been at New Orleans, but not in it, and had passed the scene of Farra- 
gut’s battle, but had not seen that spot. 

Our passage north was to be made without any stops, so that we 
had a long voyage ahead before we should reach New York. The 
passage home was without special incident, and we arrived off Sandy 
Hook about the middle of January, 1865. The weather was very 
cold, and we all felt it extremely, having but a few days before been 
enjoying the warm and balmy atmosphere of the Southern latitudes. 

We arrived at the navy-yard at Brooklyn, and our voyage was 
ended. 

This was my last voyage in the naval service. The war was draw- 
ing rapidly to its close, and it would have been a matter of but a very 
few months to have remained in the navy to have seen it ended. I 
took my leave of the “ Kensington,” her officers, and the naval service. 
After remaining a few weeks in New York, I concluded to accept the 
advice of that venerable and philosophic agriculturist, Horace Greeley, 
and go West. 

Many years have passed since I first sailed from Boston a mere 
boy, but as I review the scenes of the war as imprinted upon my 
memory, some of which I have endeavored to present in these pages, 
I feel a pride in having been permitted to take a part in that contest, 
even though it was an humble one; and as I recall the events of those 
days, some of which are so dim in my memory now as to seem like a 
dream of the past, I feel a sense of the deepest gratitude for my safe 
deliverance from the many dangers by which I was surrounded. 

Many long and wearisome days were spent in the lonely and monot- 
onous life on the blockade, separated from our friends and homes, 
exposed to the dangers of the elements and of a desperate foe; but 
with all the trials and deprivations of such a service it also had its 
pleasures and attractions, and I have but few regrets to recall, while 
the pleasures and the many grand and impressive scenes which I was 
permitted to enjoy more than compensate for al! things which I 
experienced of an opposite nature, and I feel a proud satisfaction in 
the fact of my having passed three years on the blockade. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE ARTILLERY OF ENGLAND. 


I. 


THE English sovereign is commander of the land and naval forces, 
although there is a commander-in-chief and a field-marshal command- 
ing-in-chief, the difference between them being, that whereas the 
former is appointed by patent for life, the latter is nominated by a 
letter of service, and holds his place during the pleasure of the crown ; 
both positions may be filled as at present by one person, viz., His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The king can declare war 
and make peace, grant letters of marque, appoint all military and naval 
officers, and raise and regulate the army, although this power is limited, 
and practically belongs to Parliament. 

In the year 1690 the Bill of Rights prohibited the maintenance 
of a standing army in time of peace without the consent of Parliament, 
and since that date, although the crown determines the strength of the 
army, the number of troops and the cost of the military establishment 
have been sanctioned by an annual vote of the House of Commons. 

The usual course is for the field-marshal commanding-in-chief to sub- 
mit to the cabinet, just before the meeting of Parliament, what he con- 
siders to be the proper strength of the army for the ensuing year; this 
is discussed by the cabinet, and on its decision the secretary of state for 
war prepares the army budget, which is submitted in “chapters,” or 
“votes,” to the House of Commons. In this way Parliament controls 
the war power of the crown. It also exercises another restraint on the 
government, for it has been decided that unless the Mutiny Act is passed | 
soldiers cannot be punished in time of peace for military offenses, such 
as insubordination, desertion, etc. ; they are liable as citizens but not as 
soldiers, and therefore the authority of Parliament is necessary to main- 
tain discipline. The Mutiny Act is passed annually, and continues in 
force one year, and by it the crown is authorized to make rules and 
regulations for the government of the army, and to frame the articles 
of war which form the military code.’ These facts are so well known 
that their repetition may seem unnecessary, and it may be stated by 


1The Mutiny Act and Articles of War have been superseded by the “‘ Army 
Discipline Act, 1879.”’ It is not passed in detail every year as formerly, but is made 
law every year by special act of Parliament. 
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way of apology that they are only offered as a preface to the discussion 
of the subjects which follow, and merely to refresh the recollection of 
those who may have forgotten just how the war powers are divided. 
Although called the “Royal Regiment,” the artillery of England is 
a “corps,” composed of horse, field, and garrison batteries, which, for 
administrative purposes, are formed into brigades. There is, besides, 
the coast brigade, and a number of officers in excess of those required 
with the troops, who perform a variety of important duties, and who, 
on the continent, would compose the artillery staff, but who, in the Eng- 
lish army, are grouped and designated by the special duties they per- 
form. For the sake of analogy as well as convenience, and in the 
absence of a better nomenclature, they will be considered as the artil- 
lery staff in this report. Thus classified, the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery may be said to consist of — 
“A.” The Artillery Staff. 
“B.” The Artillery Troops. 
“C.” The Technical Artillery, or Manufacturing Department. 
“D.” The Educational Department. 




















(“A”) THE ARTILLERY STAFF, 









Under this head I have included— 
1. The officers with headquarters staff of the army attached to the 
military department of the war office. 

2. The officers attached to the ordnance department of the war 
office. 

3. The educational and manufacturing departments. 

4, Officers serving with auxiliary forces. 
5. Sundry appointments and supernumeraries. 











1. The Officers with Headquarters Staff, etc. 






His royal highness the field-marshal commanding-in-chief is the 
honorary colonel of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, and is at the 
head of the military department of the war office. He is the proper 
channel of communication of all orders directing the movements, dis- 
cipline, etc., of the English forces. The actual commander of the Eng- 
lish artillery is the inspector-general of artillery, who is on the staff of 
the commander-in-chief. He is assisted by one captain A. D.C. It is 
the duty of the inspector-general to inspect, if practicable, the entire 
force of artillery in the United Kingdom annually, subject to any 
special instructions which he may receive from the commander-in-chief, 

As executive officers for the preparation and promulgation of all 
orders for the artillery, there are at the war office one colonel, deputy 
adjutant-general ; one colonel or lieutenant-colonel, assistant adjutant- 
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general ; one major, deputy assistant adjutant-general. Total regimental 
staff, five officers. 

In the administration of the artillery at out-stations, and by whom 
all orders are promulgated, there are in addition, for India, one colonel, 
Royal Artillery (local brigadier-general), inspector-general ; one lieu- 
tenant-colonel, deputy adjutant-general ; one major, assistant to inspector- 
general. Total, three officers, who are on the staff of the officer com- 
manding the Indian army. At all other stations of the Royal Artillery 
the orders are sent to the colonels commanding, through the regular 
channels, for promulgation. 

The Duke of Cambridge commands and administers the royal engi- 
neers in a similar way. 


2. The Officers attached to the Ordnance Department. 


This is a bureau of the war office, and is the department of supply 
and transport, as well as of certain public works. It is composed of 
several sub-bureaus or sections, each of which is charged with its appro- 
priate duties. 

Among these sub-bureaus is the ordnance-store department, which 
provides, receives, holds, issues, and accounts for all munitions of war 
required for the service of all branches of the army and navy, and all 
military stores, except clothing and necessaries for the army. 

At the head of the ordnance-store department is a general officer 
appointed from the artillery, called the “director of artillery and stores,” 
who is directly under the surveyor-general of ordnance, from whom he 
receives all orders; he has two assistants, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel; one of them is for artillery affairs, and the other is an officer of 
the ordnance-store department, as assistant for stores. 

The heads of the manufacturing departments in the Woolwich Ar- 
senal, viz.: the carriage-factory, gun-factory, and laboratory, and the 
head of the small-arms-factory, Enfield, and the powder-mills, Walt- 
ham Abbey, assist the director of artillery and stores individually, and 
sometimes collectively, as a consulting body on all questions of changes 
affecting their several departments. There is, besides, what is called 
“the experimental branch,” which is a committee composed of artillery 
officers, and also under the director of artillery, as is also the chemist 
of the war office. 

The officers of the ordnance-store department have been sometimes 
taken from the artillery, but more commonly have been brought up in 
the department. It is expected that in future they will be generally 
drawn from the army at large, and permanently transferred to the 
department. This, the new system, is not definitely settled on.? 

At Woolwich there is « “commissary-general of ordnance,” who 


21878. 
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acts under the director of artillery stores. He receives demands for 
stores, and conducts correspondence with officers of his department. 

The ordnance-store officers at stations are under the orders of the 
general or other officer commanding at each, as laid down in the regu- 
lations. At the more important stations, such as Portsmouth, at home, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, Hong-Kong, etc., abroad, the ordnance- 
store officers are assisted by “inspectors of warlike stores,” who are 
artillery officers appointed for five years on the recommendation of the 
director of artillery and stores, and who perform duties indicated by 
their titles, and also superintend repairs, making up cartridges, etc. 
The supply of all naval stores is conducted similarly by the ordnance- 
store department in communication with the naval authorities. 

The total number of artillery officers in the department of the 
director of artillery and stores, including inspectors of warlike stores, 
is as follows: one lieutenant-colonel, assistant director experimental 
branch ; one colonel, one major, two captains, one lieutenant. Total, six. 
This number varies as the director of artillery and stores may order. 
Inspectors and assistant inspectors of warlike stores: four captains, 
seven lieutenants. Total, eleven. 

In India the ordnance department is considered a bureau of the 
artillery, from which the personnel is drawn. The arsenals, depots, 
and magazines are commanded and controlled by officers of the Royal 
Artillery, who are eligible for this duty after five years’ service, if they 
are able to pass the interpreter’s test, higher standard, Hindoostanee 
language.* After appointment they are considered as on probation until 
they are reported qualified for the duties of the department, and fit to 
hold charge of magazines. If, after one year of probation, an officer is 
not found qualified, he rejoins his command; if, on the other hand, he is 
qualified he is appointed, for five years, and is seconded in his regiment, 
that is, an officer is appointed to fill his vacancy, but the officer on ord- 
nance duty is still borne on the rolls of the regiment, his name appear- 
ing in italics. He is not permitted to appear as seconded beyond five 
years, except when at the expiration of that period his removal would 
cause public inconvenience, in which case the viceroy can reappoint 
him. On rejoining his regiment he takes his former position, unless 
promoted meanwhile ; if there be no vacancy he takes the first that 
occurs. Although the appointments are open to the army, vacancies 
are filled from the artillery as far as practicable. The officers thus on 
duty in the ordnance department are as follows: 


Bengal Presidency. 
One colonel, inspector-general of ordnance and magazines, and super- 
intendent of gun-carriage-factory ; two lieutenant-colonels, superintend- 


5 See General Upton’s report of India, ‘‘ Qualifications for Admission to Indian 
Staff.” 
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ents of gunpowder-factory, Ishapore, and shot- and shell-factory, Casi- 
pore; one major, deputy inspector-general of ordnance and magazines ; 
two majors, commissaries of ordnance, first class; two majors, superin- 
tendents of harness-works and small-arms-factory ; one major, secretary 
to special committee on ordnance; seven captains, commissaries of ord- 
nance of the first, second, and third classes, and assistant inspectors- 
general of ordnance and magazines; one captain, assistant superintend- 
ent of harness-factory; two lieutenants, assistant superintendents of 
gun-carriage- and gunpowder-factories; three lieutenants, commissaries 
of ordnance of third class. Total, nine field-officers, eight captains, 
five lieutenants. 

Commissaries of ordnance are those in charge of depots, magazines, 
and arsenals, and the money and stores necessary to maintain them, 

All officers of the ordnance department in India are under the 
inspector-general of ordnance. Their army rank does not affect their 
standing in the ordnance department, where they are on probation, and 
only receive one-half the staff salary of the appointment until they are 
reported fully qualified. Thereafter on all matters concerning the de- 
partment, the class or place of each individual on the ordnance list is 
alone to be adverted to, and his military rank and date of commission 
avail him only on occasions of general duty. 


Madras Presidency. 


One brevet colonel, inspector-general of ordnance; one brevet col- 
onel, deputy inspector-general of ordnance; one brevet colonel, superin- 
tendent of gun-carriage-factory ; two brevet colonels, commissaries of 
ordnance, first class; one brevet colonel, superintendent of gunpowder- 
factory ; two majors, commissaries of second class; four captains, com- 
missaries of second and third class; one captain, assistant superintendent 
of factories. Total, eight field-officers and five captains. 


Bombay Presidency. 


One colonel, inspector-general of ordnance; one lieutenant-colonel, 
deputy inspector-general of ordnance; one colonel, superintendent gun- 
carriage-factory ; one brevet colonel, superintendent gunpowder-factory ; 
two lieutenant-colonels, commissaries, first class; one major, superin- 
tendent small-arms ammunition-factory ; four captains, commissaries of 
ordnance ; one captain, assistant superintendent of factories; one lieu- 
tenant, commissary of ordnance. Total, seven field-officers, five cap- 
tains, and one lieutenant. 

Although now for the most part dependent on England for muni- 
tions, it is the intention to manufacture in India nearly all the ordnance 
stores required there. 
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3. The Educational and Manufacturing Departments. 





The duties of these departments of the artillery may be also classi- 
fied as of the artillery staff. The educational establishments are de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere. 

The following table shows the personnel, which is changed periodi- 
cally, the five years’ rule being the guide in most instances : 
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The manufacturing department, or what on the continent is called 
the Technical Artillery, includes the great arsenal at Woolwich, with 
its various branches, and the powder-works of Waltham Abbey, and 
small-arms-factory, Enfield. The personnel in officers is as follows: 
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1 Woolwich Arsenal. 
2 The small-arms-factory at Birmingham has been closed. 






4, Officers serving with Ausiliary Forces. 





There are eleven field-officers and thirty-six captains of artillery on 
duty with auxiliary troops. The former command the artillery of the 
sub-districts, and their duties are explained farther on. The captains 
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are appointed for five years as adjutants of the several militia and vol- 
unteer organizations which appear opposite their names on the published 
lists of the artillery. 


5. Sundry Appointments. 


No list of the Royal Artillery presents a more interesting variety of 
duties than this; and to show how wide the field in which English 
artillery officers labor, and the great prominence and importance of the 
positions to which they can aspire, the most important are given with 
the rank, but not the names of the officers who filled them in March, 


1877. 


At Home. 
Position. Bank. 

Governor of Bermuda ° ° ° ‘ ° Major-General. 
Inspector and purchaser of horses ; . . ; Colonel. 
Commanding Staff College ° ” 
Equerry to the Queen - 
Extra A. D. C. to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambwidge 
Lieutenant-Governor, Prince of Wales Island . 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Dublin. ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Woolwich . 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Woolwich . 
Assistant Adjutant-General Auxiliary Forces, War 

Office, London ; 
Superintendent Garrison Tnsrution, Aldershot ; 
Inspector of Explosives , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Major. 
Assistant Inspector of alate " 
Inspector of Artillery and Warlike Stores, Deniaion of Canada 
Governor of Brixton Convict Establishment ‘ 
Governor of South Australia 
Inspector-General of Police Straits Settlements 
Secretary of Royal Artillery Institute . 
Deputy Quartermaster-General Intelligence Benak of War 

Office . ‘ Captain. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chiet Barbedves and Wind- 

ward Islands ; . : ; ; 


“ 


‘“ 


és 


iti 


A. A. A.-General, Dublin 

Brigade Major, Aldershot 

Inspector of Artiliery, Kingston, Canada 

Instructor in Surveying, Military College, Kingston 

Instructor in Tactics, Royal Military =? Sandhurst 

Garrison Instructor, Edinburgh . 
A. D. C. to Governor of Bermuda 
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Position. Rank. 
Drill Instructor Cape Frontier Mounted Police, ne 
King William’s Town . ‘ . ‘ ° Captain. 


Brigade Major, Jamaica. 

President Magistrate, Umgene, Natal 

Drill Instructor to Japanese 

Special Service, Egypt ‘ . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 

A. D. C. to C. O., Woolwich ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ * 

Superintendent of Gymnasium, Woolwich . 

Deputy Governor Convict Prisons, Portsmouth 

Superintendent Royal Artillery Records . 
In India the duties are equally interesting ont responsibil, and 

embrace— 

Brigadier-General Commanding Silakot outta ‘ . Colonel. 

Secretary to Governor of India ‘ . . 

Surveyor-General of India . 

Deputy Surveyor-General a en 

Superintendent Engineer Delhi Circle . ° Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Quartermaster-General, India . Major-General, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Assistant Adjutant-General to Indian 


“ 


“ 


Army ‘ ‘ . . Major-General, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Deputy Assay-Master ‘ ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Commander of the Malabar oud Cone 

District. . _ Brigadier-General, Colonel. 


Commanding Hedeushed Sulaidiery Force Major-General, Colonel. 
Deputy Commissioner Chindnora and Kamptee _Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Secretary to Governor of Madras Pee eee eo Major. 
A. D. C. to Governor of Madras Lieutenant. 





There are in addition a number of officers who are garrison instruc- 
tors. 

The total number of officers variously employed is as follows: fifteen 
colonels, nine lieutenant-colonels, fourteen majors, twenty-three cap- 
tains, nine lieutenants—seventy. 

Finally, there are ten captains and thirteen lieutenants serving with 
native Indian artillery, and three colonels, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, and two lieutenants—total, nine—on the list of supernumeraries. 

The following table shows the total numbers of officers of all ranks 
not serving with their men, and who I have designated as composing 
the “artillery staff” : 
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DESIGNATION. 


Colonels. 

Brevet Colonels and 
Lieut.-Colonels, 
Brevet Lieut.-Colo- 
nels and Majors. 

Captains. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} | 
| Military department, war office..........| 
Military department, India office 
Ordnance department, war office 
Ordnance department, India 
Educational department 
Manufacturing department 

Auxiliary force.........000.seccecees soscccees 
Sundry appointments.... 

Native artillery, India.. 
Supernumeraries 


DOD et et ee 























1 Includes experimental branch. — 
2 Of whom two hundred and thirty-four had been seconded. 


The number of artillery officers performing special services, as above 
enumerated, is variable. They are not all “ seconded,” nor is it easy to 
understand why. The rule seems to be that officers appointed for a 
short time are not “seconded,” and that it is generally understood that 
a period of six months will elapse after the acceptance of an appoint- 


ment before an officer is “seconded.” The meaning of the words 
“seconded” and “supernumerary” as they appear in this report are 
thus defined by a royal warrant of the year 1877: Officers “seconded” 
are those holding appointments apart from their men. Supernumerary 
officers are those awaiting absorption with the regiment, whether owing 
to reduction or the termination of their special employment. Conse- 
quently a seconded officer passes to the list of supernumeraries until a 
vacancy receives him. 

It is no disadvantage to be either seconded or supernumerary, as 
promotion goes on just the same. 


(To be continued. ) 





ELBERON. 


I. 


THE sight of the sea his soul yet cheers, 
The great glad sea of the day before, 

The sound of the sea is in his ears, 
And then—there is nothing more. 


Nothing more, in this world of sense, 
For the poor, emaciate, helpless frame ; 

But what for the wondrous intelligence 
That seems but a blown-out flame? 


Oh! well that out on the rolling main, 
Oh! well that beyond night’s shadowy cone, 
Upborne by the winds with never a chain, 
Should a lofty soul have flown! 


And though the assassin’s savage shot 
Struck down our President in his prime, 

Whose future of brave designs unwrought 
Looked to our hopes sublime ; 


And though no mortal may understand 
Why, from a height above the height, 
Should fall on the hearts of a happy land 

This avalanche cold and white ; 


Oh! well that nothing of incomplete, 
No broken pillar, the type should be 
Of a life thus taken, but grand and sweet, 
And rounded as the sea! 
Vou. V.—No. 6. 51 
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II. 


O consummation and touch divine ! 
O patient sufferer! all the years 
Pathetic have no such death as thine 

To purify men through tears! 


The stars are awake but calm above, 
Inscrutable eyes of unconcern, 

But the floods are instinct with human love, 
The bowels of ocean yearn. 


Thousands of fathoms down, and across 
A thousand leagues, we can hear the sob, 
And the billowy world for a world-wide loss 
Is one electric throb. 


Beneath a purple imperial 

As ocean’s own, doth a warm heart beat ; 
Widow to widow, to crown the pall, 

Sends roses woman-sweet. 


And crape hath muffled the market’s din, 
And wherever is spoken England’s tongue 

Are words of kindness, are words of kin, 
And the mournful anthems sung. 


And over the water’s ghosts and graves 
Humanity calls in sympathy, 

And says, “I am many as are the waves, 
Yet one as the sounding sea.” 


WiL11AM GIBSON, 
Commander U. 8. Navy. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE ENLISTED MAN. 







“T will point ye out the right path of a noble education.’’—Mu11ron’s Tractate 
of Education. 









From the history of the two great European nations of antiquity— 
Greece and Rome—we learn that the welfare of a state materially de- 
pends on the early training of its soldiery. In some of the Grecian 
states the military education of boys was begun at the age of seven 
and was continued for nine years,—years devoted to bodily develop- 
ment, military drill, and to the endurance of the severest hardships, 
—at the end of which period of probation citizens were accounted 
worthy of bearing arms in their country’s defense. When the Spartan 
youth went forth to war it was with the exhortation ringing in his ears, 
“Return either with your shield or on it!” Spartan supremacy in the 
Peloponnesus was the result of this system. Rome was second only 
to Sparta in the severity of discipline enforced in the army, and in the 
amount of training recruits were subjected to, and Rome did not fall 
from her “ most high and palmy state,” until the large introduction of 
a foreign element into the army, in a later and more luxurious age, led 
to a relaxation of discipline and to a disregard of soldierly attainments. 

Passing on to more modern times, Consider the case of the present 
great military power in Europe,—Prussia. Had it not been for the 
long, many years of peace, spent by King Frederick William in edu- 
cating and training his army, the brilliant victories of his son, Frederick 
the Great, would have been impossible, and the German empire of to-day 
a myth. Numberless more instances might be cited, in both ancient 
and modern times, to prove that the state with an educated soldiery is 
always foremost in the acts of both peace and war, but let those already 
cited suffice for this purpose. 

The subject of education in our army is one which is daily assuming 
greater importance. The old idea of a soldier as a mere machine is an 
exploded one; all experienced officers now admit that the soldier who 
knows the most, will, as a rule, fight the best. 

Our government has wisely established and fostered an institution for 
the education of the officers of the army. This country owes much of 
its greatness to West Point. But while our officers have been educated 
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with such favorable results, our soldiers have hitherto been strangely 
overlooked. The navy has its training-ships for young seamen, and is 
about to establish a permanent island school for the instruction of sea- 
men, not only in nautical subjects, but in the elements of a sound Eng- 
lish education as well. The army sends its recruits to the distant 
frontier after four months at the very longest spent at a recruiting 
depot, many of them ignorant of their military duties, and some of them 
almost wholly unacquainted with the English language. Starting out 
with such disadvantages, is it at all to be wondered at that, without 
intellectual resources, the soldier wearies of the frightful monotony of 
a life at the isolated posts on the distant frontier, and too frequently 
succumbs to the temptations to drink, gamble, and desert ?' 

Army officers who have given the subject their attention realize the 


1 Since the completion of this paper the attention of the writer has been called 
to the review of an English work, ‘‘ Through the Ranks to a Commission,” pub- 
lished in the Nation. The following extracts are taken from the review as being 
pertinent to the subject of this article: 

= * ~ > * * - x * 

‘Interesting as the book is, it would plainly have never been written for the 
mere purpose of telling the tale. The writer had a higher object. He wished to 
show that a young man, bred a gentleman, could ‘take the Queen’s shilling’ as if 
he had been only a clodhopper, and yet preserve his self-respect, the respect of his 
associates of all degrees, and fairly work his way up to an officer’s commission in 
the army. He is careful not to make the picture a rose-colored one; for, no doubt, 
it was a pretty severe ordeal. He proves, however, that it can be done, and, in 
proving it, does more; for he shows that, if enlistments from the better educated 
classes were encouraged, the ranks might be filled with men who would greatly 
raise the character of the army, not only without lowering discipline and efficiency, 
but with a positive increase of all the good elements of soldierly conduct. 

‘‘ The lesson ought to be even more valuable in its bearing upon the American 
army than in its relation to the British. . . . Army service in the ranks is looked 
upon as disreputable, and the social gulf between the private soldier and the officer 
is, if possible, more impassable with us than in the English army. A young man 
with military tastes shrinks from the loss of social caste which he must face if he 
would try among us this experiment of making his way through the ranks toa 
commission. No better proof of the difficulties under which he would labor can be 
found than in the statement which, whether true or false, has lately had a wide cir- 
culation, that when the distinguished general who now commands at West Point 
was a cadet the effort was made to put him in Coventry, because he recognized 
when off duty the claims to social equality of a worthy non-commissioned officer 
who was the son of his own guardian. The story is ben trovato, if not strictly true; 
for we all know that prior to the civil war, if not since, the ostracism would have 
been mercilessly applied in such acase. The great rebellion demonstrated that a 
truly republican equality between officer and man in social life is perfectly consistent 
with firm and steady discipline. The self-respecting young soldier who is taught 
that willing obedience is the best education for command, does not presume upon 
the recognition given him. If only the ranks could be filled with such material as 
flocked to them in the great peril of 1861, there would be no reason for different 
relations between the officers and men than between the officers and men of any bat- 
talion of West Point cadets. Then we should have a republican army wortby of 
the name, and not a poor imitation of the aristocratic organizations of Europe. 

‘ But how can such a consummation be reached ?”” 
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inadequacy of the present attempts at instructing recruits at the re- 
cruiting depots. Four months, especially in winter, when severe 
weather prevents out-of-door drills, hardly suffice to give a man the 
preliminary training requisite for a rigorous frontier-life. To supply 
in some measure the lack of sufficient instruction immediately after en- 
listment, General Alexander McDowell McCook, the sole representa- 
tive left in the army of the famous family of “fighting McCooks,” says, 
“Tn time of peace every military post should be an educational estab- 
lishment.” In carrying out this idea General McCook has been 
instrumental in organizing schools at many of our forts. Unfortunately, 
the attendance at these schools cannot be made compulsory, and, even 
when the soldiers are willing and anxious to learn by attending, the 
exigencies of the service at the far West prevent many from availing 
themselves of the school privileges. 

It is evident, therefore, that there is but one way of bettering the 
intellectual and moral condition of the enlisted man, and that is by 
means of a regularly constituted and organized school for the instruction 
of recruits immediately after enlistment, both in professional and general 
branches. After a year or more passed at such a school the recruit 
would go to his regiment a better soldier, a wiser man, and a more 
useful member of society than he does under the present régime. 

The proposed school should be located at a point where a mild 
winter climate would permit all out-of-door exercises to be carried on 
in winter as well as in summer, and thus gain an advantage which 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis has over the Military Academy at 
West Point. The vicinity of a large city should be avoided. A loca- 
tion near a body of water, or on a river, would be desirable, on account 
of the practical advantages to be gained in learning the construction of 
pontons, in learning to row, etc., information which a soldier is usually 
left to pick up, at bitter cost to himself and the country, when an emer- 
gency arises. 

The present system of recruiting would naturally undergo some 
modifications were a school to be established. ‘The strict medical ex- 
amination now required before enlistment would, of course, continue 
to be enforced. The standard of examination into the mental and moral 
character of men desirous of enlistment should be raised, and in this 
respect the signal corps has already set a good example to the rest of 
the army, with results eminently satisfactory. The instructors for the 
school could be selected from the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the army.? The subjects taught at the school should embrace all 


2 Unless the present number of army school-teachers is increased, and their 
status more clearly established ; in which case they could be utilized for this pur- 
pose. At present the position of teacher at the post-schools is somewhat anomalous, 
for, while the teacher instructs non-commissioned officers, he is at the same time 


subject to their orders. 
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that appertains to the education of a thorough soldier, both in theory 
and practice, and also a course in arithmetic, geography, reading, writing, 
and United States history. In the professional branches the course 
would necessarily be varied according to the arm of the service to which 
the recruit under instruction is assigned. 

Congress has given the navy ample facilities for educating the 
American sailor, and surely the brave “boys in blue” of our small 
army are equally entitled to the government’s fostering care. A united 
effort on the part of army officers is alone needed to call the attention 
of Congress and the people to a subject which is of such paramount 
importance to our military service,—the education of the soldier. 

We cannot better close this brief article than by quoting from the 
admirable address of General Auger to the last class of West Point 
graduates on the subject of the enlisted men of the army. No one, 
after reading General Auger’s earnest words, can refuse to believe that 
anything done for the welfare of this deserving class will be seed sown 
on good ground to bring forth fruit an hundredfold. “Another class 
of men in the army deserving your most considerate care and attention 
is the enlisted men, the men who look to you for instruction, for guid- 
ance, and for example, and upon whose skill and fidelity your own 
success will very greatly depend. You will find them patient, faithful, 
and worthy of every kindness shown them. Every generous sentiment 
instilled into their minds, every sympathetic and encouraging word 
given them, and every opportunity and inducement offered them for 
higher thought and nobler action, will find a ready response in the 
bosoms of nine-tenths of them, and do great good to the remainder. 
The enlisted men of the army to-day are, as a whole, a fine body of 
young men, superior, probably, to those of former periods, and no higher 
purpose can employ your time and ability than an earnest and persist- 
ent effort to elevate and improve them, and to make them more worthy 
of their calling.” 

Joun A. Lockwoop, 
Second Lieutenant Seventeenth Infantry, U.S.A. 
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THE task before him who would write the history of the sufferings 
of the allied armies during their first winter before Sebastopol is not 
a difficult one. No operations of any military importance were under- 
taken, or even contemplated, by the allies, nor is it apparent that any 
were attempted by the Russians. Indeed, and it is a point to which 
attention has not been sufficiently drawn, the Russians, with every ad- 
vantage of position, seem to have been in quite as bad a plight as the 
allies, and were quite as incapable of assuming the offensive. 

The question reduces itself, then, to a detailed study of the methods 
of war administration in France and England, with a view of deter- 
mining how far each fell short of accomplishing what was expected of 
it, and toa more detailed discussion as to the responsibility of the 
commanding generals of the allied armies, and as to the manner in 
which they bore themselves under circumstances of an unusual and 
trying character. 

No one, I think, will be disposed to question the share of blame 
that Mr. Kinglake awards to the War Departments of France and 
England, but as to whether Lord Raglan and his staff-officers should 
be so nearly relieved of blame there will be moresdifference of opinion. 

The circumstances which surrounded Lord Raglan, and which 
determined his action, were indeed peculiar. Within two weeks after 
the battle of the Alma, in opposition to his desire and against his judg- 
ment and opinion, he must have been forced to the conclusion that he 
was fated to winter in the Crimea, and that for the first time in more 
than a hundred years an English army was to engage in a winter cam- 
paign in a climate colder than their own. 

Such being the case, it became his duty to take the promptest and 
most energetic measures to prepare himself for the inclement season 
that was so near at hand. He should have asked himself, What de- 
gree of cold may reasonably be expected? How well prepared are the 
men of my command to encounter the cold and wind and rain of the 
winter? and how are men and animals to be sheltered? A general sug- 
gestion to the Secretary of War, like that made by Lord Raglan in his 

1 The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. Kinglake. Volume IV. The Winter 
Troubles. 
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letter of August 8, 1854, was not enough. The order of November 8 
to Commissary-General Filder, that “the army would winter in the 
Crimea, and to make provision accordingly,” was as little to the purpose. 

Instead of this, careful and detailed estimates should have been 
prepared of the amounts of forage and subsistence, clothing and camp- 
equipage that would be needed, and of the lumber and other stores that 
would be required to shelter the command. It would not have taken 
many days to prepare such lists, and, such was the state of military 
knowledge at the time, they might have been made nearly complete in 
the first instance. 

It does not appear, however, that any such lists were made, as little 
does it appear that there was the ability to make them. To illustrate 
this, let us inquire into the state of the English army as regards one or 
two important items of supply. We will consider first the matter of 
bread, one of the most important, if not the most important of the 
supplies of an army. 

During the months of September and October, 1854, biscuit, or 
hard bread, was issued. The landing was effected on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, and the position before Sebastopol was fully taken up by the 
5th of October following. Surely within a month thereafter leavened 
bread should have been regularly issued to the army, and this independ- 
ently of any question of remaining there for the winter. Hard bread 
is next to no bread, and troops cannot use it long without seriously im- 
pairing their working efficiency, if not actually suffering. No requisi- 
tion was made for a bakery, however, until November 8, and more 
than six months passed before this requisition was filled. It is not 
passing the limits of the truth to say that one-half of the suffering that 
followed should be attributed to this cause alone. But why send to 
England for a steam-bakery? Bread-making and baking are simple 
processes. Rude ovens could have been improvised from the material 
at hand, and surely among twenty thousand Englishmen skilled bakers 
enough could have been found to supply their army with bread. 

Another matter of the first importance to armies circumstanced as 
the allies were in the Crimea is that of managing their horses and 
draught animals. The attempt seems to have been made to keep the 
animals near the troops, and to haul forage to them. Nearly a whole 
winter passed, and nearly all the animals died, to prove that this was 
an impossibility. 

When the field operations were over, and the siege lines had been 
determined upon,—and this was done before the middle of November, 
—the animals should have been moved to sheltered positions on the 
lower ground, as near the port of Balaclava as possible, where they could 
have been fed and properly cared for. The town was small, the wharf 
facilities were of the poorest, and the space available for unloading and 
distributing supplies was exceedingly confined, but there must have 
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been a small space within a mile of the port of Balaclava where some 
rude shelter could have been found or made for the animals, and where 
they could have been fed with a tenth part of the difficulty encountered 
in the mad attempt to supply them on the heights of the Chersonese. 

A horse requires for his support some thirty pounds of food per 
day, not quite equally divided between hay and grain. Taking the 
number of animals in the British army at five thousand, we have about 
seventy-five tons as the daily weight to be hauled between the seaport 
and the camps on the heights. ‘Taking two pounds as the weight of 
the soldier’s ration and the average strength of the English army at 
twenty thousand men, and we have twenty tons as the weight of stores 
to be hauled up each day for the subsistence of the command. The 
attempt to move so large an amount as one hundred tons per day over 
the steep unmetalled road leading to the English camp was doomed to 
failure from the first, and, if seriously undertaken, was soon abandoned. 
If, on the contrary, the cavalry and artillery horses and draught animals 
had been kept at the foot of the hill, they might have been fed without 
serious difficulty, and used to great advantage in the transportation of 
food and stores to the suffering men on the heights. To what extent 
they could have been used is a simple matter of calculation. If there 
were five thousand animals in all, at least two thousand should have 
been available for packing purposes, and, supposing one thousand to 
have been used each day and packed with loads of a hundredweight 
each, it would have been possible to move one hundred thousand pounds 
of freight daily from Balaclava to the front, or sixty thousand pounds 
more than the daily subsistence of the command. 

Intelligently used, this transportation capacity should have made 
the difference between plenty and starvation, between comfort and 
absolute suffering.” 

Without multiplying instances, I fear it must be confessed that 
Lord Raglan and his staff-officers found themselves by no means equal 
to the task of dealing with the circumstances that confronted them. 
That their intentions were of the best, and that they strove manfully 
to accomplish the work before them, no one can for an instant doubt ; 
but it cannot be said of them that they possessed either the genius or 
the ability, the power of rising to an occasion, or faculty of dealing 
correctly with new and untried circumstances, that officers of their 
rank and experience should have displayed at such a conjuncture. 

As to the author’s strictures on the newspapers and their corre- 


2 Mr. Kinglake, on page 267, speaks of a large number of boards and scantlings 
(which I estimate at seven hundred thousand feet) that had been purchased in the 
Levant, and which it had been proposed to use in hutting the army. Had this 
surplus of sixty thousand pounds packing capacity, over the daily subsistence of the 
army, been applied to the movement of this lumber, it could all have been hauled 
to the camp within sixty days. The hutting was not completed, however, for fifteen 
months. 
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spondents, I cannot but think that his estimate of their harmful power 
is greatly exaggerated. Admitting that the Russians were kept regu- 
larly informed of the sufferings of their enemies by their files of the 
London papers, they certainly failed, utterly and entirely, to take 
advantage of the news that they were daily receiving. I cannot but 
think that the mischief that may be wrought by injudicious corre- 
spondents is too much dwelt upon, while in the present instance the 
labors of the newspaper-writers certainly did much to draw attention 
to the sad state of affairs in the Crimea, and to fix the responsibility 
where it belonged. 

The generals in high command in the English army belonged, 
almost without exception, to a generation that had passed away. Their 
methods were antiquated ; they moved and worked slowly, and rose 
with difficulty above the routine in which they had grown up, and the 
details of which they had painfully mastered. Such being the case, it 
is not to be wondered at that criticisms upon their conduct were not 
graciously received or promptly acted upon; but the British army is 
to-day a hundredfold better off that those criticisms were made. 

Much has been written upon this subject of late, not all of it well 
considered or in the best taste; for while an injudicious or indiscreet 
correspondent may at times work great mischief to an army, on the 
other hand, the service rendered by a correspondent of real genius is 
of inestimable value to nations and armies. The greater the improve- 


ment in the art, the more nearly does it approach to absolute veracity 
of statement, and certainly no general whose character is worth study- 
ing, or whose actions are worth recording, will object to the truthful 
narration of his campaigns, told perhaps with an eloquence that shall 
render his deeds and his memory immortal. 





NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 
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VI. 


1836-38. 


Sucu are the respective merits of Smith and Ericsson in connection 
with the practical introduction of the screw propeller. Ericsson had the 
advantage in mechanical capacity, and Smith in persistency of char- 
acter. Ericsson, previous to his connection with the screw, was an ac- 
complished engineer. Smith was only an amateur, with everything 
except the leading idea to learn. Ericsson’s mechanical resources gave 
him means of overcoming difficulties which Smita did not possess ; 
and Smith had to accept expedients then usual among engineers as his 
starting point, while Ericsson could reject those expedients in favor of 
others which his own ingenuity suggested. In bringing up the speed 
of his screw, Smith had to use gearing, as that was the expedient which 
was approved by orthodox engineers; but Ericsson, throwing the dogmas 
of the engineers to the winds, coupled the engine immediately to the 
propeller. This comparative destitution of mechanical resources must 
have added to the difficulties of Smith. But his steady and resolute 
perseverance rose superior to all impediments, and the lead he took at 
the outset he maintained throughout. Smith’s patent was taken out on 
the 31st May, 1836; Ericsson’s patent was taken out on the 13th July, 
1836. The first trial of Smith’s experimental boat was the 31st May, 
1836, and the first trial of Ericsson’s experimental boat was on the 
30th April, 1837. In the summer of 1837, Ericsson exhibited his 
vessel to the Lords of the Admiralty, but without result, owing, as is 
alleged, to the anticipated difficulty of steering. In September, 1837, 
Smith carried his vessel to sea, and showed, by repeated experiment, 
that the objection entertained to Ericsson’s plan did not exist in his. 
Ericsson’s vessel appears to have been more efficient than Smith’s. Its 
engine power was greater, and the mechanical details of its construction 
more perfect. But Smith’s vessel was also completely successful. She 
towed the “ British Queen” steamer in the river, and also the “ Lord 
William Bentinck,” a heavily-laden ship, at a speed of two and a half 
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miles an hour, although there was an opposing breeze. Both vessels 
were therefore successful. 

1837.—On the 18th of February, 1837, six steamers launched by 
the Austrian government commenced running between Perth and the 
ports of Lower Hungary. This step was hailed in Germany as an 
important inception of the entire navigation of the Danube by the 
Austrian government. 

Of the steam-packets which were to run between Marseilles and 
Constantinople, and between Marseilles and Alexandria, seven ves- 
sels were this year assembled at Toulon. The “Scamandre” was the 
first vessel to start for Constantinople. She left during the month of 
April. A Russian steamer left Constantinople for Odessa on the 
20th of each month; fare, twenty-two dollars. An English steamer 
was running from Constantinople to Trebizond at the beginning and 
middle of each month, the distance being five hundred and thirty 
miles. An Austrian steamer, however, placed on that station in May, 
1837, made the passage once a week. 

The steamer “ Maria Dorothea” left Constantinople for Smyrna 
every Monday, and made the voyage in thirty-six hours. An English © 
steamer, the “ Crescent,” made the same passage in thirty hours. The 
Levant steamer, which had hitherto run between Smyrna and Athens 
twice a week, made the voyage in about forty-eight hours. The 
Ionian steamers left Corfu for Zante twice a month, the voyage 
being made in about fourteen hours. The English steamer left Corfu 
the 29th of each month, touched at Patras to take the mail, and 
thence proceeded to Malta, touching at Zante, and on to Falmouth, 
making the voyage of nineteen hundred miles in about twenty days. 

Upper cabins in steamers on the great American lakes were first 
introduced in 1837, on board the steamer “Great Western,” by Captain 
Augustus Walker, who died at Buffalo, New York, 1865, aged sixty- 
five years. 

1837.—In 1837 attention was drawn to the subject of steam navi- 
gation across the Atlantic, and the Edinburgh Review, in a long article 
on the subject, which was attributed to Dr. Lardner, maintained that 
until further improvements should be made in the construction and 
management of steam-vessels, or the economy of fuel, it would be im- 
possible, as an ordinary thing, to make a continuous voyage from New 
York to Liverpool, and especially from Liverpool to New York. The 
New York Journal of Commerce, in June, 1837, referring to this arti- 
cle, approved of its conclusions, and supported them in a long article, 
concluding, “ Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the practi- 
cability of an Atlantic steam voyage, it must be admitted upon all 
hands that its extent, for an uninterrupted run, comes to the extreme 
verge of the possible powers of steam navigation.” “To be successful 
the nearest points of approach to the Eastern and Western continents 
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should be chosen as the points of arrival and departure, to increase 
the probabilities of success.” ” 

The London Nautical Magazine for March, 1837,* says, “The 
time is fast approaching when the famous prophecy of the Rev. Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner, delivered in Dublin and redelivered in Bristol, 
‘that it is as easy to go to the moon as to go direct from a port in Eng- 
land to New York,’ will be tested. There are two vessels at present 
building to run direct from Bristol and London to New York. The 
Great Western Steamship Company is building a vessel at Bristol, 
which will probably make her first trip next August. She is intended 
to carry twenty-five days’ coal. The British and American Steam 
Navigation Company, of London, have contracted for a vessel of seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five tons. This, the largest steam vessel ever 
yet propelled, will have a capacity for twenty-five days’ fuel, eight 
hundred tons measurement goods, and five hundred passengers. We 
sincerely wish both the Bristol vessel and the London one all manner 
of success ; and when we reflect that sixty thousand people have landed 
at New York from January 1 to September 1, and twenty-seven thousand 
in Quebec last year, the increase that will naturally take place when the 
passage is shortened to fifteen days instead of thirty-seven, the present 
outward average of the New York packet ships, we do not think that 
any of the numerous plans before the public hold out stronger induce- 
ments to the capitalists. 

“Tt is difficult to calculate the natural benefits that will accrue to 
both countries by the establishment of steam communication between 
them. This much we may affirm, it will greatly improve both coun- 
tries and render perpetual the peace that now happily exists between 
them.” 

1838.—A letter prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in answer to a resolution of inquiry of the House of 
Representatives, 20th of June, 1838, communicates many interesting 
particulars as to the employment of steam-vessels in the United States, 
and the accidents that had happened to them : 

“The number of accidents occasioning loss of life or much injury 
to property, in the use of steam-engines of every kind in the United 
States, is computed to have been about 260. Of these, 253 are ascer- 
tained, and the rest are estimated. Such accidents, by explosions and 
other disasters to steamboats, appear to have constituted a great portion 
of the whole, and are supposed to have equaled 230, of which 215 are 
ascertained. The first of these is believed to have occurred in the 
‘Washington,’ on the Ohio River, in 1816. 

“Since the employment of steamboats in the United States it is 


47 See Army and Navy Chronicle, June 29, 1887, for the Journal of Commerce 
articles and several others. 
48 See also Army and Navy Chronicle for April 13, 1837, 
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computed that quite 1300 have been built here. Of these, about 260 
have been lost by various accidents, as many as 240 worn out, and the 
rest are now running. 

“The largest boat in the United States is supposed to be the 
‘Natchez,’ of 860 tons, and near 300 horse-power, designed to run be- 
tween New York and Mississippi. The ‘Illinois’ and the ‘ Mattison,’ 
on Lake Erie, are next in size, the former being 755 and the latter 700 
tons. The ‘ Massachusetts,’ on Long Island Sound, is the next largest, 
being 626 tons, and the ‘ Buffalo,’ on Lake Erie, next, being 613 tons, 

“The largest boats passing Louisville in 1837 were the ‘ Uncle 
Sam,’ of 490 tons, and the ‘ Mogul,’ of 414 tons; though below Louis- 
ville the ‘ Mediterranean,’ of 490 tons, and ‘ North America,’ of 445 
tons, on the Ohio, and the ‘St. Louis,’ of 550 tons, on the Mississippi, 
are running. 

“The whole number of steamboats ascertained and estimated to be 
now in this country is 800. In England, in 1836, the whole number 
is computed to have been 600. On the Western and Southwestern 
waters alone near 400 are now supposed to be running, where none 
were used till 1811, and where, in 1834, the number was computed to 
be only 234. On the Ohio River, in 1837, 413 different steamboats 
are reported to have passed through the Louisville and Portland Canal, 
besides all below and above, which never passed through. It deserves 
notice that of those 413 near 60 went out of use by accidents, decay, 
etc., within that year; and 104 of the others were new, and many of 
them were probably destined to run on other rivers. In illustration of 
the rapid increase of steamboat business on the Ohio, the number of 
steamboat passages through the Louisville Canal increased from 406, 
in 1831, to 1501, in 1837, or nearly fourfold in six years. Seventy 
boats are running the present year on the Northwestern lakes, where a 
few years since the number was very small, having been as late as 1835 
only twenty-five. Of the 800 steamboats now in the United States, 
the greatest number ascertained to be in any State is 140, in the State 
of New York. 

“The tonnage of all the steamboats in the United States is computed 
to exceed 155,473. Of this, 137,473 is in boats ascertained or reported. 
By the official returns, the whole tonnage would now, probably, equal 
near 160,000 tons, having been equal, in 1837, to 153,660. Many 
boats included in those returns have been lost or worn out, and several 
new ones have been built since. 

“The tonnage of each boat here averages about 200, and the esti- 
mates, where the returns have been defective, were made on that basis. 
In England the tonnage is estimated to have been 67,969 in 1836. 

“The greatest loss of life on any one occasion in a steamboat ap- 
pears to have been by collision, and the consequent sinking of the 
‘Monmouth,’ in 1837, on the Mississippi, by which 300 lives were lost. 
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The next greatest were by the explosions of the ‘ Oronoka,’ in 1838, 
on the same river, by which 130 or more lives were lost; and of the 
‘Moselle,’ at Cincinnati, Ohio, by which 100 to 120 persons were de- 
stroyed. The greatest injury to life by accidents to boats from snags 
and sawyers appear to have been 13 lost, in 1834, on the ‘St. Louis,’ 
on the Mississippi River. The greatest by shipwreck was in the‘ Home,’ 
in 1837, on the coast of North Carolina, when one hundred persons 
were lost. The greatest by fire happened in the ‘ Ben Sherrod,’ on the 
Mississippi River, in 1837, when near 130 perished. The number of 
steamboats built in the United States in 1834 was 88; in 1837 it was 
184, having increased over 200 per cent. in three years. The greatest 
number of steamboats and other steam-machines appear to have been 
constructed at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville, on the Western 
waters, and New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, on the Atlantic. 
At Louisville alone, from 1819 to 1838, there was built 244 steam- 
engines, 62 of which were for boats. The fuel originally used in 
steamboats in the United States was wood; of late years bituminous 
coal has been substituted in many instances, also anthracite coal. The 
latter, from the small space it occupies, seems to possess a decided ad- 
vantage for sea-going vessels, as well as locomotives. 

“Some steamboats made of iron are believed to be in use in Georgia, 
if not in other parts of this country, though none of that material have 
been manufactured here; it is computed that their cost is less than 
those of wood, and, as they draw less water with the same freight, they 
are more useful on shallow streams.”—Sup. 

The number of steamboats built in the United States during the 
years ending on the 30th of September, 1838 and 1839, were 90 and 
125 respectively. 

It has been frequently said, and is generally believed, that Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner publicly asserted, before the voyages of the “ Great 
Western” and “Sirius” were accomplished facts, that a steam voyage 
across the Atlantic was a physical impossibility. What he did say 
was, however, quite different, viz.: that such vessels could not be made 
a paying investment for such a voyage without government assistance 
or a subsidy, in the then state of steam navigation. 

He says, “It cannot be seriously imagined that any one who had 
been conversant with the past history of steam navigation could enter- 
tain the least doubt of the abstract practicability of a steam vessel 
making the voyage between Bristol and New York. 

“ A vessel having as a cargo a couple of hundred tons of coals would, 
ceteris paribus, be as capable of crossing the Atlantic as a vessel trans- 
porting the same weight of any other cargo. A steamer of the usual 
form and construction would, it is true, labor under comparative disad- 
vantages, owing to obstructions presented by her paddle-wheels and 


49 Museum of Science and Arts, vol. x., 1856. 
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paddle-boxes; but still it would have been preposterous to suppose that 
these improvements could have rendered her passage to New York im- 
practicable. But, independently of these considerations, it was a well- 
known fact that long antecedent to the epoch adverted to, the Atlantic 
had actually been crossed by the steamers ‘Savannah’ and ‘ Curagoa.’ 
. . . Projects had been started, in 1836, by two different and opposing 
interests, one advocating the establishment of a line of steamers to ply 
between the west coast of Ireland and Boston, touching at Halifax, 
and the other a direct line making an uninterrupted trip between Bristol 
and New York. In the year 1836, in Dublin, I advocated the former 
of these projects, and in 1837, at Bristol, at the next meeting of the 
British Association, I again urged its advantages, and by comparison 
discouraged the project of a direct line between Bristol and New York. 
When I say that I advocated one of these projects it is needless to add 
that the popular rumor that I had pronounced the Atlantic voyage by 
steam impracticable is utterly destitute of foundation.” 

The meeting took place August 25, 1837, and the report of the 
Times’s special reporter which appeared in that paper on the 27th. says, 
“Dr. Lardner said he would beg any one, and more especially of those 
who had a direct interest in the inquiry, to dismiss from their minds all 
previously-formed judgments about it, and more especially upon this 
question to be guarded against the conclusions of mere theory; for if ever 
there was one point in practice of a commercial nature which more than 
another required to be founded on experience, it was this one of extend- 
ing steam navigation to voyages of extraordinary length. He was 
aware that, since the question had arisen, it had been stated that his 
own opinion was averse to it. This statement was totally wrong; but he 
did feel that great caution should be used in the means of carrying the 
project into effect. Almost all depended on the first attempt, for a 
failure would much retard the ultimate consummation of the project. 

“ Mr. Scott Russell said that he had listened with great delight to 
the lucid and logical observations they had just heard. He would add 
one word. Let them try this experiment with a view only to the 
enterprise itself, but on no account try any new boiler or other experi- 
ment, but have a combination of the most approved plans that had yet 
been adopted. 

‘‘ After some observations from Messrs. Brunel and Field, Dr. 
Lardner, in reply, said that he considered the voyage practicable, but he 
wished to point out that which would remove the possibility of a doubt, 
because if the first attempt failed it would cast a damp upon the enter- 
prise and prevent a repetition of the attempt.” 

- “What I did affirm in 1836-7,” continues Dr. Lardner, “ was that the 
long sea voyages by steam which were contemplated could not at that 
time be maintained with that regularity and certainty which are indis- 
pensable to commercial success by any revenue which could be expected 
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from the traffic alone, and that without a government subsidy of a con- 
siderable amount such lines of steamers, although they might be started, 
could not be permanently maintained.” 

He then proceeds to show, up to 1851, the commercially non-suc- 
cess of transatlantic steamers that were not subsidied, and adds,— 

“Thus it appears, in fine, that after a lapse of nearly fourteen years, 
notwithstanding the great improvements in steam navigation, the pro 
ject advanced at Bristol, and there pronounced by me to be commer- 
cially impracticable, signally failed.” 

It is a pity he could not have looked a little farther into the future 
and seen the commercial success of later steamships, consequent upon 
their increase of size and the economical improvements adopted, as also 
from the demand for the agricultural products of the United States 
furnishing return cargoes. 

Sir John Ross, R.N., the distinguished Arctic voyager, in his 
“Treatise on Navigation by Steam,” published in 1837, says, “The 
ships and vessels proper in steam navigation will admit of a still greater 
variety than sailing-vessels ; and although none have as yet been con- 
structed of a greater tonnage than one thousand tons, there is no good 
reason why they may not be twice as large or of as much tonnage as 
the largest ship in the navy ; for although there may be a limit to the 
size of the boiler, shaft, and other parts of the machinery, there can be 
no objection to two sets if the ship is too large for one.” He then 
proceeds to say, “ There can be no doubt that in a future war a fleet 
of men-of-war, and indeed a small squadron, will scarcely be effective 
without a considerable if not an equal number of steam vessels to act 
under various circumstances; and, among other things, their province 
will be to tow or increase the velocity of the ships in calms or light 
winds, and particularly in action.” Such vessels, he adds, should have 
the parts containing the machinery fortified against shot at distances 
where it would take effect upon her consort; and he also proposes a 
class of steam gunboats for coast defense, having their guns and paddles 
covered by a semicircular shield-deck of iron; he gives sectional illus- 
trations of this proposed defense. 

He says also in the same volume, “It is believed by those who have 
not devoted much time and attention to the subject of steam navigation 
that it cannot be extended to perform foreign voyages, and it must be 
confessed that the experiments which have been made seem rather to 
‘ confirm than to alter that opinion; but it will be shown here that the 
trials which have hitherto been made have not been of such a nature as 
to justify a decided opinion.” He also gives in the volume, illustrated by 
diagrams, a system of naval tactics, in which the steam vessels are rep 
resented either as towing ships of the line on the off-side, or as whippers- 
in of a convoy in time of war. 

In 1837 Mr. Samuel Hall, of Basford, the inventor of the tubular 
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condenser, patented a wheel having its floats placed obliquely, but so 
arranged that every three of them were set in an opposite direction ; 
and about the middle of 1838 a patent for another oblique paddle-wheel 
was taken out by Lieutenant W. S. Hall, of the Eighteenth Regiment. 
These and other inventions for the improvement of the paddle-wheel 
preceded the invention of the Archimedean propeller, improperly called 
the Archimedean screw, being only a small segment of a screw, and 
resembling more a short fan than a screw. The system was taken 
from a kind of small windmills called “ water-snakes” employed in 
low countries like Holland to draw water off the plains. 


1837.—THE GERM OF THE UNITED STATES STEAM NAVY. 


Previous to 1837 the United States steam battery “ Demologos,” 

or “ Fulton 1st,” had been launched in 1815; and the steam galliot 
“ Sea-Gull” was employed in Porter’s mosquito fleet for the suppression 
of piracy in the West Indies. But “Fulton 2d,” launched in 1837, was 
the pioneer steam war-vessel of our present naval organization. 
_ October 31, 1837.—The Secretary of the Navy authorized Captain 
M. C. Perry “to appoint two first-class and two second-class assistant 
engineers; the appointments to be confirmed by the commandant of 
the station.” “The engineers must receive from you,” he adds, “a let- 
ter of appointment revocable at any time by the commanding officer of 
the station, upon complaint of intemperance, incapacity, insubordina- 
tion, negligence, or other misconduct, preferred by the commander of 
the steamer, if proved to the satisfaction of the commanding officer of 
the station. The commander of the steamer, of course, to have the 
power of suspending them from duty if necessary. The engineers 
must be required to sign some proper instrument of writing which 
will legally make them liable to this law for the government of the 
navy, but to be exempt from corporal punishment, which instrument is 
to be transmitted to the Secretary of the Navy, with their letters ac- 
cepting their appointments.” 

November 7,1837.—The Secretary wrote Captain Perry that the 
“Fulton,” as recommended by the Commissioners of the Navy and 
approved by the Navy Department, was allowed—two first-class en- 
gineers, at $800 per annum each ; two second-class engineers, at $500 
per annum each ; four coal-heavers, at $15 per month; and eight fire- 
men, at $25 to $30 per month. 

Both the firemen and coal-heavers were to sign the ship’s articles, 
and were to be removable “at the pleasure of the commander of the 
vessel,” as authorized for the reduction of petty officers and seamen. 
“Tf additional coal-heavers should be found necessary, some of the 
seamen or ordinary seamen of the vessel might be designated by the 
commander to perform that duty.” He next wrote: 
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“Navy DEPARTMENT, November 21, 1837. 
“Capt. M. C. Perry, Com’dg Str. ‘ Fulton,’ New York: 

“S1r,—Your letter of the 16th instant, relative to the engineers of 
the ‘ Fulton’ and their uniforms, has been received. 

“ The adoption of a uniform such as you may approve, if agreeable 
to those at whose expense it is to be provided, meets with the sanction of 
the Department, and it is also desirable, as mentioned in your letter, 
that none be appointed engineers but those of the very best standing. 

“T am, respectfully, &c., 
“M. Dickenson, 
“ Secretary of the Navy.” 


A letter dated December 19, 1837, authorized Captain Perry to em- 
ploy, agreeably to his request, four additional firemen. 

December 21, 1837, the Secretary wrote him: “ Your communica- 
tion of the 17th instant has been received, with its several inclosures, 
and the appointments of assistant engineers which you have made, as 
well as the measures you have taken in regard to the engagements, etc., 
of the engineers, firemen, and others, of the steamer ‘ Fulton,’ are ap- 
proved by the Department.” 

February 13, 1838, the Secretary wrote Captain Perry that he 
approved of his suggestion, and says, “I have directed Commodore 
Ridgeley to place on board the ‘ Fulton’ five apprentices to the navy, 
who are to be under the particular charge of the engineers (one to each) 
and exclusively attached to the engineers, and to be shipped and paid 
as other apprentices.” 

February 21, 1839, the Secretary authorized the pay of the second 
assistant engineers on the “ Fulton” to be increased from five hundred 
to six hundred dollars from the 1st of March. 

March 1, 1839, he authorized “the salary of such engineers as now 
receive eight hundred dollars to be increased to nine hundred.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note the rapid rise in impor- 
tance of our steam navy in the past forty-one or forty-two years. Its 
personnel in 1881 consists of : 

10 chief engineers on the active list ranking relatively with cap- 
tains in the navy, one of whom, as Chief Engineer of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, has the relative rank of commodore; 15 chief 
engineers with the relative rank of commander; 45 chief engineers 
with the relative rank of lieutenant-commander; 89 passed assistant 
engineers with the relative rank of lieutenant; 10 passed assistant 
engineers with the relative rank of master; 37 assistant engineers with 
the relative rank of ensign ; 53 cadet engineers, graduates; 103 cadet 
engineers at the Naval Academy,—viz., 25 first-class ; 26 second-class ; 
26 third-class ; 26 fourth-class. 

1 chief engineer on the retired list, with the relative rank of captain ; 
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1 chief engineer with the relative rank of commander ; 6 chief engineers 
with the relative rank of lieutenant-commander ; 18 passed assistant en- 
gineers with the relative rank of lieutenant ; 25 assistant engineers with 
the relative rank of master. 

While the rank of engineer officers has been increased, the pay has 
similarly advanced. The engineer-in-chief now receives $5000; chief 
engineers, from $4400 to $2800, on duty; passed assistant engineers, 
from $2200 to $2000, on duty ; assistant engineers, from $1900 to 
$1700, on duty; cadet engineers, from $1000 to $500, on duty; and 
their right to leave pay has been recognized. When retired they 
receive three-fourths of their highest pay on the active list. 

1838.—In 1836 the startling project was announced that it was in 
contemplation to supersede the far-famed New York and Liverpool 
packet-ships by an establishment of steamships which would sustain 
constant, regular, and rapid communication between the New and the 
Old World. They were to be the channel for commerce, intelligence, 
and social intercourse between the metropolis of the West and the marts 
of the United Kingdom ; they were to fulfill all the functions which for 
half a century had been so admirably discharged by the sailing packet- 
ships, but with expedition increased in a threefold proportion. 

Daniel Webster, in a lecture at Boston, said, in allusion to steam- 
power, “In comparison with the past, what centuries of improvement 
has this single agent comprised in the short space of fifty years! ... 
What further improvements may still be made in the use of this 
astonishing power, it is impossible to know, and it were vain to con- 
jecture. What we do know is, that it has most essentially altered the 
face of affairs, and that no visible limit yet appears beyond which its 
progress is seen to be impossible.” When Webster spoke thus, the 
grand problem of ocean steam-navigation had not been solved ; in fact, 
the possibility of a steamship crossing any ocean was generally denied 
both by practical and scientific men. 

The keel of the “Great Western” was laid, and assurance given 
that she would be followed by a splendid line of vessels, which would 
consign the packet-ships to the care of the historian as “ things that 
were.” 

The project was simultaneously started by two different opposing 
interests, one advocating a line of steamers to ply between the west 
coast of Ireland and Boston, touching at Haiifax, the other a direct 
line making an uninterrupted trip between Bristol and New York. 
The former, the’ “ British and American Steam Navigation Company,” 
resolving not to be left astern by the company in Bristol, which was 
getting the “Great Western” ready for sea, chartered the “Sirius,” a 
steamer which had been built to run between London and Cork, to 
run against the “Great Western,” and she made two voyages in their 
employ. 
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The “Sirius” arrived at New York on St. George’s day, the 23d of 
April, also the anniversary of the birth and death of Shakspeare. The 
New York papers of that date say, “ Myriads of persons crowded the 
Battery to have a glimpse of the first steam vessel which had crossed 
the Atlantic from the British Isles and arrived safely in port.” The 
“Sirius,” of seven hundred tons’ register and engines of three hundred 
and twenty horse-power, sailed from Cork at ten a.m. Wednesday, 
April 4, 1838, and was followed by the “Great Western,” which sailed 
from Bristol (the port which sent out the Cabots), April 8, both vessels 
arriving at New York April 23, 1838, the “Sirius” a few hours in 
advance of the “Great Western.” 

The following account of these pioneer steamships, and of their 
voyage across the Atlantic, is taken from the New York Express of April 
24, 1838.” 


5 The New York Courier and Enquirer of April 23, 1838, has this notice of the 
arrival of the ‘Sirius :’’ 


‘ARRIVAL OF A STEAMER FROM EUROPE. 
‘“ Seven days later from London. Six days later from Liverpool. 


‘Last night our news schooner ‘ Eclipse’ boarded the steamer ‘Sirius,’ Lieu- 
tenant Richard Roberts, R.N., Commander, from Cork, whence she sailed on the 
4th inst. She has performed the voyage without accident, save a slight one which 
befell her on coming in the Hook, where she grounded. Since her departure she 
has used only fresh water in her boilers, having on board Mr. Hall’s condensing 
apparatus.’’ 

Under the head of marine news is reported: ‘‘ Steam packet ‘Sirius,’ Roberts, 
from Cork, sailed April 4, with forty-six passengers, etc., to Wadsworth & Smith. 
The ‘Sirius’ went ashore on the point of the Hook last evening about ten o’clock. 
She did not sustain any damage, and will be got off on the rising tide.” 


The same paper contains the following advertisement : 


“BRITISH STEAM-PACKET SHIP FOR LONDON, TO SAIL FROM NEW YORK, MAY 1, 1838. 
The new and powerful Steamship 
SIRIUS, 
700 tons burthen and 320 Horse-power, 
LizvTenant R. Rosperts, Commander, 


is intended to sail from London, March 28th, touching at Cork, and thence, on the 2d of April, for this port, 
returning from New York to London on the Ist of May. 

“This vessel has superior accommodation, and is fitted with separate cabins, for the accommodation 
of families, to whom every possible attention will be given. 

“ Cabin, $140, including provisions, wines, etc. 

“ Second cabin, $80, including provisions. 

“This superior steamship has been chartered by the Directors of the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company of London, to meet the pressing demands of the public, in anticipation of the steam- 
ship ‘ British Queen,’ now building, is a new vessel, about six months old, and has proved herself superior 
to any steam vessel in British waters in speed and seaworthy qualities. 

“ Further information afforded on application ; and for freight and passage apply to 

Wapsworts & Smirn, 
4 Jones Lane (rear 103 Front Street), 
Agent of the British and American Steam Navigation Company.” 


The following is the first advertisement of the ‘Great Western” in the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, April 24, 1888: 
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“STEAMSHIPS ‘SIRIUS’ AND ‘GREAT WESTERN.’—SPLENDID SIGHT 
FROM THE BATTERY. 


“Yesterday was a day of unusual joy and excitement in this city, 
it being almost universally considered as the beginning of a new era in 
the history of Atlantic navigation. The steamship ‘Sirius’ having 
arrived Sunday night, thousands assembled to see her, as soon as the 
news spread about the city. She was anchored a short distance from 
the Castle, and the crowds upon the Battery had a fair view of her 
from that promenade. The sun shone with unusual clearness, and the 
weather was as fine as could be wished. 

“The ‘Sirius’ sailed from Cork on the evening of the 4th instant, 
and made the Highlands of New York at six o’clock P.M. on the 22d, 
thus making the passage in eighteen days; having on board forty-seven 
passengers. During the day her sides were thronged by small boats 
filled with passengers to view this fine vessel from the Old World. 
About one o’clock it was announced by telegraph that the steamer 
‘Great Western’ was off the Hook, when additional thousands poured 
down Broadway ; and the Battery at two P.M. presented a most brilliant 
appearance. The crowd reminded one of the landing of the ‘ Nation’s 
guest,’ Lafayette. The smoke of the ‘Great Western’ was seen in 
the horizon ascending in black volumes long before her hull was visible. 
The ship, however, soon came in sight, and, as she passed Bedlow’s 
Island, received a salute from the fort of twenty-six guns. She ap- 
proached the Battery through a fleet of row-boats and small craft, and 
was cheered by every one. She soon ranged alongside the Castle, 
sailed around the ‘Sirius,’ which gave her a salute, and the crowd from 
the wharves, Castle, boats, etc., gave her three hearty cheers, which was 
returned by those on board. She then pursued her course up the East 
River, and anchored near Pike Street. This successful experiment, 
and this new era of steam packets between this port and England, gave 
life and joy to all. 

“The ‘Great Western’ left Kingroad, Bristol, at two o’clock, April 


“ BRITISH STEAM-PACKET SHIP 
“GREAT WESTERN, 
“James Hoskins, R.N., Commander. 

“ Having arrived yesterday from Bristol, which place she lefton the 8th inst., at noon, will sail from New 
York for Bristol on Monday, 7th May, at 2 o’clock p.m. 

“ She takes no steerage passengers. Rates in the Cabin, including Wines and Provisions of every kind, 
30 guineas; a whole state-room for one person, 50 guineas. Steward’s fee for each passenger, £1 10s. ster- 
ling. Children under 13 years of age half price. No charge for letters or papers. The captain and owners 
will not be liable for any package unless a bill of lading has been given for it. One to two hundred tons 
can be taken at the lowest current rates. 

“ Passage or freight may be engaged, a plan of the cabin may be seen, and further particulars learned, 
by applying to 

“Ricuarp Irvine, 98 Front Street.” 
The ‘‘ Great Western’ continued to sail from the Severn, and subsequently 

from the Mersey, and made seventy-four transatlantic passages before passing into 
the hands of the West India Company. On her second trip from New York she 
reached Bristol in twelve and a half days. 
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7th, and here she was at two o’clock April 23d, in only sixteen days,— 
thus bringing England nearer to us than many parts of our own coun- 
try. This has been done in a season of the year, not of summer sun- 
shine, but of gales, storms, sleet, and hail,—and steam navigation 
across the Atlantic is no longer an experiment, but a plain matter of 
fact. The thing has been done triumphantly. 

“The ‘Great Western’ steamship was built at Bristol, by the Great 
Western Steamship Company, and is intended to commence a regular 
line between Bristol and New York. She was launched on the 19th of 
July, 1837. Her length between the perpendiculars, from the fore- 
part of the stem to the afterpart of the stern at the keel, 212 feet; 
length of keel on the blocks, 205 feet; length of cabin deck (saloon), 
75 feet; length over all (from figure-head to taffrail), 235 feet; 
breadth between paddle-wheels, 34 feet 4 inches; depth under deck to 
the top of floors, 23 feet 3 inches; scantling floors on the side of keel, 
15 inches, sided ; ditto, 16 inches, moulded ; length of floors, 24 feet ; 
thickness of bends, 7 inches; bottom plank, 5 inches; top sides, 4 
inches ; sheer streaks, 5 inches; upper deck clamps, 8 inches; diagonal 
riders, 5 inches, 3 feet apart; iron diagonals, 4 inches by ?; bilge 
planks, 6 inches; keelson, 20 by 21 inches. 

“Tonnage, 1320 tons ; best berths, 150; berths for crew, 26; do. for 
engineers, firemen, and officers, 40; two engines, by Maudsley & Field, 
400 horse-power, 200 each; diameter of cylinder, 73} inches; length 
of stroke, 7 feet; coal stowage, 600 tons, or enough for thirty tons per 
diem for twenty days. 

“The whole cost of this splendid ship amounts to about £50,000, 
£21,373 15s. 10d. of which has been expended for ship-building, 
£13,500 for the engines, about £1000 for the fitting up, furniture, and 
painting of the grand saloon, and the remainder for rigging, equipment, 
stores, and coals. 


NOTE TO No. 1 OF THESE PAPERS. 


1786.—The following doggerel is the burden of a common street-ditty among 
the boys of Campden in Gloucestershire : 


“ Jonathan Hulls, 
With his patent skulls, 
Invented a machine 
To go against wind and stream ; 
But he, being an ass, 
Couldn’t bring it to pass, 
And so was ashamed to be seen.”’ 
Notes and Queries, vol. iii., 1st series. 


ERRATUM: Page 494, UnirED Srrvice for October, 1881: ‘‘ In the autumn of 
1839, Ericsson came to the United States, and died at Richland, New York, March 
5, 1869.’’ Captain Ericsson is still living, November, 1881, in New York. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AN examination of the charts made by the Hydrographic Office dis- 
closes the fact that they are almost entirely reproductions of surveys 
made by the English, the French, and other European powers. It will 
be borne in mind that the Coast Survey furnishes all of the charts of our 
own coasts, which are not inconsiderable in extent. 

Looking over the general map of the world, we perceive that many 
seas and coast-lines are yet very imperfectly determined ; in this work 
we should do our part; the North Pacific Ocean bordering on our 
coast seems, as it were, to belong to us, as no other power has the 
same interest in rendering its navigation safe. 

Some ten years ago there was an attempt made by the chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation to bring about the survey of the North Pacific, 
as appears through recommendations in the annual reports. 

These recommendations do not appear to have met the favor of 
the Navy Department, as no estimates were presented to effect the 
proposed work. The Department, however, fitted out the “ Ports- 
mouth,” one of our sailing-vessels, for surveying, and sent her to the 
Pacific, but before much was accomplished she was relegated to strictly 
naval purposes. About the same time the “ Narragansett,” one of our 
small steamers, did some creditable work in the islands, and also on the 
coast of Lower California; the work was continued by the “Tuscarora,” 
and a very good chart made for navigation of the Gulf of California, 
and also of the outer part of the peninsula; this work is proceeding 
still, with many hindrances, principally from a want of adaptation of 
the vessel employed. Before many years, if these efforts are continued, 
all of the yet unsurveyed parts of the west coast of America will be 
completed. Vessels built for surveying purposes are the only ones that 
can carry on the work with celerity and economy, and where two or 
more are employed in conjunction they facilitate the work greatly, in 
being signals for each other, and in mutually determining their positions 
by angles, and thus spare a great deal of time and labor which a single 
vessel operating alone would be subject to. 

In the North Pacific many groups of islands are very imperfectly 
determined, as also single islands, and, what is far more dangerous, 
reefs that extend for miles at the water level, and no land to reach when 
a vessel is stranded. This immense sea is swept by many ocean cur- 
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rents of great strength, and very imperfectly known; many vessels are 
lost there yearly, and so will it continue until proper surveys are made, 
when the dangers of the sea will be greatly lessened. To engage in 
and complete the survey of the North Pacific seems to be our national 
duty. 


THE annual reports of the general of the army, the adjutant-general, 
and the chiefs of bureaus have been given to the public through the 
daily press, and are now undergoing a fusillade of criticism and com- 
ment. Exactly why the well-considered recommendations of the heads 
of our military administration should be received as they are by a large 
portion of the press is hard to understand, but the fact remains that a 
captious and unfriendly tone pervades the greater part of the comments 
which the reports give rise to. Nearly every suggestion looking to the 
improvement of the army’s efficiency, or the amelioration of evils affect- 
ing officers, is treated as an attempt at self-aggrandizement on the part 
of the general or other officer making it, and if we Were to judge of 
the popular estimation of the army from the animadversions of the 
press on the reports, we should be forced to conclude that it had a very 
poor place in the hearts of the people. But while the army, from the 
comparatively inconspicuous part it plays in time of peace, attracts no 
especially enthusiastic devotion, it possesses beyond a doubt the respect 
and confidence of the great mass of the people, who are by no means 
insensible of the value and importance of the army’s work, nor of the 
zeal, faithfulness, and skill that characterize its performance. 


WE are glad to observe that the paymaster-general in his report to the 
Secretary of War again invites attention to the subject of leave of 
absence pay. ‘There is no time when an officer needs his full pay more 
urgently than when on leave, and to limit his enjoyment of it to thirty 
days, a period which officers remotely stationed must consume largely, 
if not wholly, in travel to reach their homes, is both illogical and harsh. 
The idea that such limitation is necessary as a check to over-indulgence 
in absenteeism is without substantial basis ; and, as the paymaster-general 
suggests, the extent to which leaves should be granted may be safely 
left to the discretion of the proper military authorities without the 
intervention of statutory enactments. Due regard being had to the 
exigencies of the service, officers, and especially those on frontier sta- 
tions, should be encouraged to take leaves of absence rather than prac- 
tically precluded therefrom by inflicting a loss of pay as a consequence 
of the indulgence. Military life at such stations, even under the most 
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favorable conditions, is essentially a narrowing and rusting one to its 
subject, and overlong confinement to it has a demoralizing effect which 
is in no way so well counteracted as by timely and entire change of 


scene and surroundings. 


A NOTABLE feature of the reports is the attention bestowed on recom- 
mendations affecting the militia, and these at least evoke the approval 
of even the most unfriendly critics of those parts of the reports that 
have relation only to the regular army. In many instances, however, 
it is apparent that the approval accorded the suggestions looking to the 
improvement of the militia derives its inspiration from the fallacy that 
what is the militia’s meat is the army’s bane; in other words, that the 
elevation of the militia to a high plane of efficiency will furnish an 
excuse for demanding the abolition of the regular army. The patriotic 
officers who are the authors of these recommendations will not be de- 
terred from continuing to make the well-being of the militia a subject 
of earnest study by any such phantasm of the imagination. Both they 
and the intelligent officers of the uniformed and organized militia well 
know that without the stimulus to the cultivation of military knowl- 
edge and skill that result from the existence of the regular army, the 
organizations which now represent all that there is of efficiency and 
excellence in our militia would soon either wholly cease to exist, or 
would run into such extravagance of individualism as would, from a 
military point of view, make them a laughing-stock. The militia need, 
imperatively, the example and inspiration of the regular army, and 
even if there were no other reason for the existence of the latter, it is 
worth all it costs as the conservator of military knowledge and as the 
means of disseminating among the people a healthful military spirit. 


Wiru the third year of its existence rounded off Tae Unrrep SEr- 
VICE gains a coign of vantage whence it can look backward as well as 
forward and be enabled to feel that in lieu of a prospectus it has a 
record to speak for it. How comfortable this fact is those best can 
realize who have themselves launched literary ventures upon the uncer- 
tain sea of public favor and through much of doubt and darkness have 
at last made safe anchorage beneath smiling skies. 

THE UNITED SERVICE was projected to fill what was conceived to 
be a real want, to wit: a literary organ and repository for the military 
and naval services. That the want was real, and, furthermore, that 
THE UniteD SERVICE has, measurably at least, filled the want, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that it is enabled to congratulate itself upon 
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its completion of three years of existence, in which it has won such recog- 
nition, both at home and abroad, as entitles it to be considered now a 
fully matriculated member of the republic of letters. While, however, 
THE UNITED SERVICE takes comfort to itself in having achieved a 
record which is at least respectable, it would carefully avoid the impli- 
cation that such record is to be taken as the measure or limit of what it 
hopes to accomplish in the future. Not existence merely, but life in its 
fullest, truest sense, active, useful, fruitful life, is the ideal that THE 
UniTeD SERVICE aims to realize, and its past is worth referring to 
mainly because of the warrant and foundation it affords for faith in the 
future of the magazine. 

THE UNITED SERVICE enters its fourth year under the most favor- 
able auspices for a higher degree of usefulness than ever before. It 
only needs a continuance of the generous support already accorded it to 
enable it to render its patrons an even more ample return than it has 
heretofore done. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Messrs. James R. Oscoop & Co. have just published ‘‘ South Sea Sketches,’ 
by Mrs. M. V. Dahlgren, an interesting description of scenes and manners in Peru 
and Chili, taken from letters written by Mrs. Dahlgren while with her husband, 
Admiral Dahlgren, when he was in command of the South Pacific Squadron. 


‘‘ HEROES OF THE PLAINS”’ is not a dime novel, as might be inferred from its 
title, but a series of matter-of-fact sketches of such worthies as Wild Bill, Buffalo 
Bill, Kit Carson, California Joe, Captain Jack, Captain D. L. Payne, and Texas 
Jack. It is written by Mr. J. W. Buel, and is published by the Historical Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Louis. 

THOSE among the officers of the army and navy who have a taste for political 
studies will find food for thought in a book entitled ‘“‘The Theory of our National 
Government as shown by the Action of the Government of the United States since 
1861,”’ recently published by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. 


LIEUTENANT F. S. BASSETT’s interesting papers on ‘‘Superstitions and Legends 
of the Sea’’ will be brought to a close in the January number of Tox Unirep SER- 
VIcE, and will soon thereafter be issued in book form by a Boston publishing house. 


Mr. CLARK RvssELL is pleased to find that his fiction may possibly be justified 
by facts. In the preface to ‘‘ A Sailor’s Sweetheart”’ he says that his story is founded 
on fact. One of the points was the possibility of an island, unknown to naviga- 
tors, existing in the South Pacific. It is now stated that such an island does exist, 
Captain Meyer, of the German schooner ‘“‘ Pheenix,’’ having reported at Callao that 
he sighted a rack of volcanic origin, about one square mile in extent and fifty feet 
high, one hundred miles to the westward of Aquja Point. 


THE address on the ‘‘ Gesture Speech of Man,” delivered by Colonel Garrick 
Mallery, U.S.A., before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in August last, has been issued in attractive form from the 
Salem press, and is a valuable contribution to anthropological literature. 


IN its issue of November 16, The Army and Navy Journal says, ‘‘ A collection of 
‘yarns’ is published by L. R. Hamersly & Co., under the taking title of ‘A Christmas 
at Sea.’ They consist of the Admiral’s Story, the Captain’s Story, the Paymaster’s 
Story, the Lieutenant’s Story, the Doctor’s Story, Mr. Hawse’s Story, the Flag- 
Officer’s Story, the Assistant Surgeon’s Story, the Secretary’s Story, and the Marine 
Officer’s Story. The authors are Rear-Admiral Murray, another officer of high 
rank whose name is not given, Commodore Wells, Medical Directors Maccoun and 
Shippen, Pay Director Schenck, Lieutenants Stevens and Mason, all of the navy, 
Captain King, of the army, and Mr. L. R. Hamersly, formerly of the Marine Corps. 
The little volume is edited by Medical Director Shippen, and the idea is an excellent 
one. There is plenty of ability in both the services to make this new project of a 
Christmas annual a permanent and successful one.’’ 

The novelty of the idea embodied in this little book, the literary merit of the 
stories, and last, but not least, the price of the book (twenty-five cents), are pretty 
certain to give it a wide circulation. 
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HANDY TO HAVE.—READY ON OPENING. 


HUB PUNCH! 


A_DELICIOUS BEVERACE. SLICHTLY LAXATIVE. 


HUB PUNCH may be drank clear as “ A sip is like nectar.”—Boston Courier. 
Sat ; snag “sabe ™ 
a cordial, or with Ice Water, Cold Tea, me beyond description.”—Boston Tran 
Lemonade, Soda, etc. It is unanimously “Added to the good things of the table it en- 


courages good nature.”—Springfield Republican, 
pronounced unrivaled as a health-giving “Invaluable for a little treat when a friend drops 


beverage. in.’—New York Evening Post. 

: The introduction of the delicious and cooling fruit 
acid pressed from selected Limes, united as a 
brime ingredient with choice imported Liquors in HUB 
PUNCH, imparts a tonic, slightly laxative quality pro- 

nounced incomparable by Physicians. 
HUB PUNCH is a desideratum for ready use in 
Clubs, Hotels, Families, and impromptu occasions—on 
land or sea. It is indispensable wherever known, and 

ano well-stocked larder is complete without it. 

= Many Army and Naval Officers who have tested this 
# delightful beverage are directing Post Traders and 
§ Dealers in Naval Supplies to order it, and it is now 
® sold by all leading Grocers, Wine Merchants, and Drug- 
gists by the single bottle or in cases of one dozen. 


Prepared only by C. H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 


“Many people lack the savoir faire| 49-CAU TION !—The name and title 
to brew punch. Hub Punch is indis- | “HUB PUNCH” —is adopted as a Trade Mark. 
pensable wherever known.”’—Spiril of the | All unauthorized use of this Trade Mark will be 
Times, N. ¥. | promptly prosecuted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY-GOODS. 


Inquiries by mail receive prompt attention. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 


lication. 
ene HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, 


Bronchitis, 


Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Headache, Ozeena, Debility, 
and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders, by 
a Natural Process of Revitalization. 


PROTECTION FROM COLD. 


This is the season when so many persons contract 
colds, which are too often prolonged into the winter, 
and which in too many cases lay the foundation for 
lung and throat diseases, neuralgia, and acute pneu- 
monia, All know the difficulty of breaking up these 
colds. In most cases, under ordinary treatment, they 
run a course of from two or three to four or five weeks. 

Where the lungs are delicate and diseased, and 
where there is a neuralgic tendency, the effects of a 
cold become more dangerous or painful. 

Now, every one can appreciate the value of an 
agent that will give protection from cold, or break it 
up promptly at its inception. Such an agent is Com- 
pound Oxygen, as we know from the uniform testi- 
mony of large numbers of our patients. Writing from 
Cairo, Ohio, a gentleman says: 

“T used to be troubled very much with cold the 
whole year, with the exception of a very short time 
intervening between two successive colds; but the in- 
tervening period was most always shorter. Now, since 
using Compound Oxygen, I have had two attacks of 
cold, The first was slight, and overcome by the Com- 
pound Oxygen in a few days; but the second was 
more severe on account of a change in the tempera- 
ture and becoming wet, causing it to settle on my 
lungs, producing some coughing fora few days. But 
in a week or ten days every sign of the cold had dis- 
appeared. Now, had it not been for the Compound 
Oxygen, I should have had a very severe cold, which 
would have continued for not less than six or eight weeks.” 


The following are brief extracts from patients’ 
letters, in which the writers refer incidentally to the 
fact that Compound Oxygen either breaks up a cold 
rapidly, or gives immunity where there had been a 
previous liability to take cold. 

“TI have kept free from cold. For the first winter in 
my life I have not had a cold.” 

“Derived considerable benefit from its use, espe- 
cially in checking colds.” 

“{ conclude to try your Compound Oxygen two 
mouths longer. It has kept me free from cold on lungs, 
which often trouble me in winter.” 

“T have not used the last supply regularly, but 
only at times when I had been out in the damp or 
cold, Have not had a single cold on my lungs this 
whole winter.” 


NEURALGIA. 


Sufferers from this painful disease rarely get any- 
thing beyond a temporary relief under any of the 
ordinary methods of treatment, which, in too many 
instances, only deaden the nerves for a time, and 
then leave them more sensitive than ever, and the 
sufferer a prey to intense agony. 

In saying this, we do not iu the least overstate the 
case, a8 all who know anything about the disease, 
and the results of ordinary treatment, understand 
but too well. Once fairly entrenched in the system, 
and Neuralgia becomes, in nine cases out of ten, so 
far as the regular medical practitioner is concerned, 
an incurable disease. 

But under the subtle and all-pervading action of 
Compound Oxygen, this disease, from which so many 


Our treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. 
of the discovery, nature, and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of 
the remarkable results which have so far attended its use. 

Also sent free, ‘‘ Health and Life,’ a quarterly record of cases and cures under 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

Depository ON Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on 


Pacific Coast. 


thousands of persons suffer a living martyrdom, 
yields, even in some of the worst cases, with a prompt- 
ness that is truly surprising. We have already pub- 
lished a large number of reports and testimonials 
from patients, showing the great value of our Oxygen 
Treatment in Neuralgia. 

Here is one from a correspondent in Belmont, Ar- 
kansas, under date of July 1, 1881. His address will 
be furnished to any person who may desire further 
information in regard to the case, He says: 

“For at least twelve years my wife suffered from 
Neuralgia, The pains in her eyes were severe some- 
times, now in one and then in the other. I tried 
nearly all the doctors, and all patent medicines rec- 
ommended therefor; but she found no relief, except 
sometimes momentarily, by the use of morphia, etc. 
She had nearly become a confirmed invalid, and it 
seemed that she could not live long unless she could 
find relief. I had seen one of your pamphlets about 
your Home Treatment, and as I was willing to try 
anything that might afford relief, I sent for the 
Treatment, though having but little hope of her re- 
covery. But it not only relieved her ; it has cured her ! 
She is not only able to do all her houséwork, etc., but 
has no Neuralgia whatever.” 


PNEUMONIA. 


This disease, which so often runs its rapid and fatal 
course in a few days or weeks, can, in nearly all cases, 
be arrested by a prompt use of Compound Oxygen. 
We are satisfied, from what we know of its direct 
action upon the lungs, and from results in cases of 
acute inflammation in that organ, that if it be used 
as soon as the disease manifests itself, it will give re- 
lief in nine cases out of ten, and restore the patient 
to health, 

A severe cold always precedes an attack of pneu- 
monia, and to the value of Compound Oxygen in 
promptly arresting and breaking up a cold, we have 
the concurrent testimony of a large number of per- 
sons who are using our Treatment for various forms 
of disease. In a letter written by a patient in St. 
Joseph’s, Michigan, we have this direct statement: 

“T have,” he writes, “just succeeded by the use of 
the Compound Oxygen in breaking up a cold that 
threatened pneumonia. Have had it, and know the 
symptoms. Can now speak with the assurance of 
personal experience.” : 

Another patient, writing from Fredonia, New York, 
says: 

vy have not words to express my appreciation of 
it, for it seems almost like a miracle that I have been 
able to do as I did last month. We have been having 
very cool nights, and I wakened one morning last 
week feeling that I had taken cold, and had a spell of 
sneezing, and the inside of my head and throat 
smarted, and the next day it extended down into my right 
lung, and I had a little headache and chills and fever and 
was slightly hoarse. I used the Compound Oxygen 
three times a day for two days, and felt much better, but 
have not got back quite where I was before.” 

We repeat, aud with emphasis, that from what we 
know of the action of Compcund Oxygen on the 
lungs, and from the results which have followed in 
cases of acute inflammation of that organ, we are 
warranted in saying that Acute Pneumonia can be cured 
in nine cases out of ten if the Oxygen be promplly used. 
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A GREAT MAGAZINE PROGRAMME. 
THE COMING YEAR OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


(SCRIBNER’'S MONTHLY.) 


With the November number began the new series under the title of Tae Century Mac- 
AZINE, which will be, in fact, a new, enlarged, and improved “ScRIBNER,” in whose conduct 
the managers of that magazine will be able to profit by the experience of the last eleven years. 
In appearance it remains much the same; the page is, however, somewhat longer and wider, 
admitting pictures of a larger size, and INCREASING THE READING MATTER TO THE EXTENT OF 


ABOUT 
FOURTEEN ADDITIONAL PAGES. 


The following is a summary of the leading features of the new series for the year: 

A New Novel by Mrs. Burnett (author of “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” etc.), entitled 
“Through One Administration,” a story of Washington life, which began in November. 

Studies of the Louisiana Creoles.—By Gro. W. Casxx, author of “ The Grandissimes,” 
etc. A series of illustrated papers on the traditions and romance of Creole life in Louisiana. 

A Novel by W. D. Howells (author of “A Chance Acquaintance,” etc.), dealing with 
characteristic features of American life, and beginning in the December issue. 

Ancient and Modern Sculpture.—A “History of Ancient Sculpture,” by Mrs. Lucy 
M. Mitchell, to contain the finest series of engravings yet published of the masterpieces of 
sculpture. There will also be papers on “ Living English Sculptors,” and on the “ Younger 
Sculptors of America,” fully illustrated. 

he Opera in New York, by Richard Grant White. A popular and valuable series, to 
be illustrated with wonderful completeness and beauty. 

Architecture and Decoration in America will be treated in a way to interest both 
— and housewife; with many practical as well as beautiful illustrations from recent 
esigns. 

Representative Men and Women of the Nineteenth Century.—Biographical Sketches, 
accompanied by portraits, of Robert Browning, Rev. Frederick W. Robertson (by the late 
Dean Stanley), Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, and Cardinal Newman, and of the younger 
American authors, Wm. D. Howells, Henry James, Jr., and George W. Cable. 

Scenes of Thackeray’s, Hawthorne’s, and George Eliot’s Novels.—Succeeding the 
illustrated series on the scenes of Dickens’s novels. 

The Reform of the Civil Service.—Arrangements have been made for a series of abl« 
papers on this pressing political question. 

Poetry and Poets in America.—There will be studies of Longfellow, Whittier, Ewer- 
son, Lowell, and others, by E. C. Stedman. 

Stories, Sketches, and Essays may be expected from Charles Dudley Warner, W. D. 
Howells, “ Mark Twain,” Edward Eggleston, Henry James, Jr., John Muir, Miss Gordon 
Cumming, “H. H.,” George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, A. C. Redwood, F, D, Millet, 
Noah Brooks, Frank R. Stockton, Constance F. Woolson, H. H. Boyesen, Albert Stickney, 
Washington Gladden, John Burroughs, Parke Godwin, Henry King, Ernest Ingersoll, E. L. 
Godkin, E. B. Washburne, and many others. 

One or two papers on “ The Adventures of the Tile Club,” and an original Life of Bewick, 
the engraver, by Austin Dobson, are among other features to be later announced. 

The Editorial Departments throughout will be unusually complete, and “The World's 
Work” will be considerably enlarged. 

THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

contains the first chapters of Mr. Howells’ new novel; a frontispiece portrait of Dr. J. G. 
Holland, with a tribute to his life and works from the pen of Dr. Edward Eggleston ; two fine 
portraits of President Garfield,—one as a boy of seventeen,—with a paper on some of his 
characteristics, and a reproduction of his autograph and the words written in his sickness, 
“Strangulatus pro Republica.” Also, an authoritative account of his illness, by the physi- 
cian in charge. An hitherto unpublished life-mask of Lincoln is engraved for this number, 
accompanying an interesting article telling how it was made. “A Cruise in a Pilot-Boat,” 
and “An American Student at the Beaux-Arts,” are among other illustrated contents. A fine 
full-page portrait of Robert Browning is also given. 

The price of Tox Century Magazine will remain at $4.00 per year (35 cents a number). 


A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE DR. J. G. HOLLAND 
WITH SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The publishers of Taz Century Magazine, believing that an authentic and lifelike 
portrait of the editor-in-chief of that magazine would be welcomed by thousands of readers, 
had issued, just before his sudden and unexpected death, a large photograph (size, mounted, 
21 x 27) of Dr. Holland, from a crayon portrait by Wyatt Eaton. That sad event will lend 


an additional value and interest to this picture. 
We will send Tue Century MAcaztne (ScriBNER’s MONTHLY) FOR ONE YEAR to any 


address, with the portrait of Dr. Holland, mounted, for $6.50. 

The Magazine for one year, with the portrait framed in dark cherry, with broad gold 
mat, $11.50. 

Retail price of the mounted portrait, $5.00; framed, $10.00. 

J Booksellers and newsdealers throughout the country will supply the portraits and 


receive subscriptions on the above terms. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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(CINCINNATI DAILY TIMES-STAR.] 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Many good people, and some of the other kind also, not given to croaking or trouble-hunting, profess 
to fear greatly for the stability of mundane matters when the signs of the times are interpreted for their 
full significance. Discontent among the masses of the people of foreign governments, uncertainty and 
dread among the middle and commercial classes of these nations, and a most anxious and undermining 
fear on the part of the potentates themselves, all go to prove that the signs of the times are unpropitious, 
if not indicative of eventual extreme peril. When one looks over the face of this great and unhappy 
planet, on every side he sees disease stalking abroad and slaying the inhabitants thereof,and they are 
comparatively helpless, except for the aid afforded in the cure and banishment of one of life’s most dread- 
ful ailments,—rheumatism. For this disease the quick relief presents itself, and sure cure is found in the 
Great German Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil. One of the signs of the times is the decrease of this malady, and 
the great instrumentality of this happy consummation is, as we have said, St. Jacobs Oil. However, let 
experience speak: Mr. J. A. Smith, house, sign, and ornamental painter (successor to Smith & Ryan), 
whose place of business is situated on the southeast corner of Sixth and Stone Streets, and whose handi- 
work may be seen all over the city and surrounding suburbs, thus spoke to our representative as to the 
influence of St. Jacobs Oil in his case: “I met with a severe accident one day while superintending some 
painting work on a large down-town factory. I had mounted the scaffold myself, in order to give some in- 
structions to my men, when, by one of those unforeseen mishaps which overtake the most observant of 
mankind, the hook attached to one of the scaffold pulleys gave way, precipitating us to the ground, a dis- 
tance of about thirty feet. I was pretty badly shaken up, and at first labored under the impression that I 
had received internal injuries, but an examination by the surgeon who was summoned to the assistance of 
myself and my men proved that, although we were all three pretty severely injured, none of us had re- 
ceived any internal injuries. My right shoulder and ankle were badly sprained, and my left arm some- 
what injured in coming in contact with the scaffold as I descended. I had used St. Jacobs Oil before, and 
knew of several others who had used it also, and, instead of calling a doctor to wait on me, as soon as I 
was conveyed home I began the use of St. Jacobs Oil. The Oil cured me in such a short space of time as 
to elicit the wonder and surprise of all who were apprised of the facts in the case. In the mean time my 
men had been doctoring in various ways. One had been hurt badly in the side and hip, the other in the 
back. They were almost as bad on the day of my recovery as they were on the day of the accident. I 
took their cases in charge, of course using the old reliable remedy, St. Jacobs Oil. The result was that the 
week following we finished the factory, but I doubt if the proprietors know that we owe our promptitude 
to the rapidly-healing qualities of St. Jacobs Oil.” Mr. Herman Schmidt, of Mount Adams, who some 
time ago was a prominent grocer on Main Street, but who was stricken with paralysis some three years 
since, related the most wonderful cure, without any manner of doubt, of which we have ever heard. He 
says: “One evening, after I had closed my place of business, I was quietly sitting in the rocking-chair, 
when I was suddenly stricken with paralysis. My left side was as useless to me in one sense of the word 
as though I had no side at all. Of course the best of medical attendance was procured immediately, and 
retained, I may say, until about three months ago, in the interval between the time of my sudden attack 
and the time of the discontinuance of the call of my physicians, and was alternately better and worse. My 
little daughter read in the —— an account of a cure performed on a lady (in Iowa, I believe) by 
the Great German Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil. She ran to my bedside and read it aloud to me. At first I 
would not credit it, but my wife began making inquiries day after day, and found so many whom St. 
Jacobs Oil had cured that we at last began its use. I cannot,” said Mr. Schmidt, “find words to express 
my admiration for that most wonderful of all remedies; the constant failures of almost three years were 
eclipsed in less than three months, for in that time St. Jacobs Oil had cured me entirely.” 


[o8SWEGO (KANSAS) DEMOCRAT. | 


KANSAS PRAISING IT. 


“ While I was in Topeka last winter,” said the Hon. Arthur Edgington, “I had a pretty rough time of 
it. It was somewhat colder there than now. In fact, I believe the thermometer was lower by something 
over a hundred degrees. I got a bad cold, and then, that not being sufficiently severe, I was also attacked 
with rheumatism. The pain was in my left shoulder. At times I almost writhed in agony. I tell you, 
sir, that the pain could not have been greater had my shoulder been screwed up in a vise. I was utterly 
helpless, and felt like I was destined to remain in that condition indefinitely. My friends and a physician 
were generous in their prescriptions, and my room soon became a miniature apothecary shop. But nothing 
did me any good. One day some one told me I was i a great deal of needless pain, when I could 
invest fifty cents in a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil and be cured. I invested in a bottle of the Oil, rubbed it on 
my shoulder twice, and in two days forgot that I ever had rheumatism. Yes, that is a great remedy, and 
no mistake. They can’t say too much in favor of its healing power.” The above was uttered by Mr. 
Edgington while sitting in the porch of the La Gonda House, at Columbus, the other evening, and was 
overheard by an escaped reporter, who is traveling over the country incog. Inquiry developed the fact 
that Mr. Edgington is one of the most widely known men in Kansas, figuring prominently in politics, and 
acting as the responsible agent of the Bradstreet Commercial Agency. Upon subsequently making Mr. 
Edgington’s acquaintance, the reporter was assured that all he had heard was true, and he was at liberty 
to use it in the papers. Coming over to Oswego in search of those evening breezes which are said to pre- 
vail on the prairies, the reporter heard — about the wonderful German Remedy. It seems that the 
medicine is employed to cure everything in Kansas requiring an external application, and is more plen- 
tiful in the houses than the “ New Version.” Mr. A. Geiselhart says that St. Jacobs Oil made a wonderful 
cure of a lady visiting at his house. She had suffered several years with sharp rheumatic pain, but never 
got permanent relief until she employed the St. Jacobs Oil. One bottle of the great medicine entirely 
cured her. Mr. J. B. Montgomery, dealer in dry goods, No. 14 Commercial Street, one of our most popular 
merchants, praises St. Jacobs Oil as a fine remedy. He says he had rheumatism, and experienced relief 
from pain by applying the Great German Remedy. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The experiences above narrated are not by any means unusual in their occurrences. From every sec- 
tion of the country and from all classes of the people—from the soldiers on the plains and the sailors on 
the sea—come one and the same unvarying, unqualified reports of the efficacy of the Great German Rem- 
edy, St. Jacobs Oil, for rheumatism, neuralgia, and other painful diseases. One uses it, finds relief, be- 
comes confident, and recommends it to another; and so has an immense constituency constantly kept the 
praises of the St. Jacobs Oil on their tongues’ tip, until to-day there is scarcely a spot on the globe where 


its name and its worth are unknown. 
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J. B, LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
BRUSHWOOD. 


A Poem. By T. Bucnanan Reap. Illustrated by FrepeRick DretMay. (Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Drifting.’’) Small 4to. Cloth extra, gilt edges. $1.50. Full 
morocco. $4.00. Canvas, with Russia trimmings, illuminated with original 


designs painted by hand. $8.50. 
This was one of the poems that the author felt was among the best of his efforts, The 


illustrations are of a very superior character, fully equal to any work of the kind that has 


been done. CRAQUE-0’-DOOM. 


A Story. By M. H. CarHerwoop. Illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
Paper cover. 60 cents. 
‘(A very captivating story.”,—New Haven Palladium. 
‘‘ A very entertaining romance.’’—Chicago Journal. 
‘(A very original and striking story.’’—Boston Journal. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. Joun Hopper NrepeLyt. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 


60 cents. 
SEVERA. 
A Novel. From the German of E. Hartner. Translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
translator of ‘‘ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ The Second Wife,’’ ‘‘ The Bail- 
iff’'s Maid,’ etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


$1.25 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Frrnan CaBALLERO. Translated by J. H. Incram. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.25. 


VIEWS ON VEXED QUESTIONS. 


By W. W. Kinstey. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


FAMILIAR ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


(PopuLaR SrrRizs oF Hanpy-Books.) 48mo. Cloth. 50 cents. Roan. 75 cents. 


In this volume will be found corrections made in such erroneous quotations as 
“A man convinced against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 


A HANDY CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


(PoruLar SERIEs oF Hanpy-Booxs.) 48mo. Cloth. 50 cents. Roan. 75 cents. 


In this little work the objectionable details generally given in Classical Dictionaries are 
omitted, thus rendering it fit for school and general use. 


A DICTIONARY OF DAILY BLUNDERS. 


Containing a Collection of Mistakes often made in Speaking and Writing. Cor- 
rected from the Best Authorities and Arranged in Alphabetical Order. (Pop- 
ULAR SERIES OF Hanpy-Booxs.) 48mo. Cloth. 50 cents. Roan. 75 cents. 


THEON. 


A Tale of the American Civil War. By Mrs. SALLIE NEILL Roacu. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.50. 


COME FOR ARBUTUS, AND OTHER WILD BLOOM. 


Poems. By Mrs.8. L. OpeRHOLTZER. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 
Oe 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postage paid, upon receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 





SHEDS 
POST GARDENS. 


Profitable Gardening depends first of all upon pours SEEDS of VITALITY 
and PURITY. Such can be had from OUR ESTABLISHMENT. We ever have 
been the oldest and most extensive 


SEED GROWERS 4xnD SEED MERCHANTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We cordially invite all interested to visit and critically inspect our SzreD Farms, 
feeling confident that the areas, varied soils and climates, systems of cultivation, 
drying houses, steam machinery, implements and appurtenances generally, will 
demonstrate our ability to valae larger, more varied, and better stock than any 
other party in the Seed Trade. We have always been by far 


The Largest Producers of Garden Seeds in America. 


Our farms do not exist upon paper, but can be found by any inquirer; and in the 
selection of stocks and systems of culture we have as a firm the advantages of very 
NEARLY A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE. Our farms are situated at 


BRISTOL, Bucks Co., Pa. MANITOWOC, Manitowoc Co., Wis. 
BURLINGTON, Burlington Co.,N.J. MONASKON, Lancaster Co., Va. 


The whole comprising a total of 1574 Acres, owned, occupied, and cultivated 
by ourselves. Upon these lands we have applied ina ~— season $20,000 worth 
of purchased fertilizers, a fact which exhibits the magnitude of our operations. 


THE STOCK SEEDS 


from which all our crops are grown on all the farms are produced on Bloomsdale, 
the Pennsylvania farm, and under the daily scrutiny of the proprietors, are thor- 
oughly culled of all departures from the true types, and produce crops of such purity 
of strain as to warrant us in declaring that none are Superior and few Equal! 

Commanders of Government Posts who favor us with their orders can rely upon 
being supplied upon most liberal terms. 


HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES. 


Post Farmers, Gardeners, or Florists desiring Tools or Appliances for the Field, 
Garden, or Hot House, will, upon application to us, be promptly furnished with 
Prices which, upon examination, will be found as low as those of other dealers. 


BOOKS--250 DISTINCT PUBLICATIONS 


upon the subjects of the aa and Management of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
t 


Poultry, Bees, and upon the Culture of Cotton, Tobacco, Flax, Roses, and Bedding 
Plants; upon Irrigation, Drainage, Horticultural Architecture, Forestry—every- 
aes that a Farmer or Gardener is interested in—at Publishers’ Prices—Postage 
‘aid. 
Send for our Catalogues of Books, Bulbous Roots, Seeds, Tools, Garden Ornaments. 
We publish Catalogues of Seeds in English, German, Swedish, and Spanish. 


These Catalogues will be furnished gratuitously 
upon application. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CURES BILIOUSNESS. = AIDS DIGESTION 


te a. Se 
SOLD BY 


DRUGGISTS. DRUGGISTS. 


Tarrant & Co,, New York, 


CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


Tovent & “ae New York. Tarrant & Co., New York. 


DR METTAURS © 


Dr. METTAUR’S HEADACHE PILLS cure most ae Uae ante ina a 
short time both SICK and NERVOUS HEADACHE; and whil 
[ae ooereen. ty netic cleanse the stomach of excess of bile, amelie = 
action of the bowels. 


ee HEADACHE 


A fall ume be bem e these valuable PILLS, with full directions for a com- 
plete cure, mail ef yao address y — t of nine three-cent postage 
stamps. For ae by all le Proprietors, 


anown ¢ CURMBOAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


eeee PILLS 








BEWARE OF ALL WIRE BRUSHES; THEY INJURE THE SCALP AND PROMOTE BALDNESS. 


Dr. ScoTT’s ELectric Hair Brusu. 
> A Remarkable Invention, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially 
indorsed by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and written upon by 









the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice of the 
American public. It cures by natural means, will always do 

e good, never harm, and is a remedy lasting for many years. It 
o should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair Brush. 
The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition 

resembling ebony, a combination of substances PRO- 

2 RycING & PERMANENT ELEOCTRO- 
AG. CURRENT WHICH ACTS 
IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR 

e GLANDS AND FOLLICLES, This 
power can always be tested by a silver compass 

which accompanies each Brush. 






















It is Warranted to 

eS Cure Nervous Headache in 5 minates!! 

g% Cure Bilious Headache in 5 minutes !? 
= Cure Neuralgia in 5 minutes! ! 

% Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness! ? 

a Cure Dandrnff & Diseases of the Scalp! 
a 
e 









Promptly Arrests Premature Grayness!! 
e Makes the Hair Grow Long & Glossy !! 
Immediately Soothes the Weary Brain!! 
Money Returned if not as represented ! ! 














Used as Flesh Brush, 
quickly cures Rheumatism. 






{ 
— 
3 IT RARELY FAILS TO 
ss 











PRODUCE 
A RAPID GROWTH 
OF HAIR 
“<4 ON BALD HEADS, 
WHERE THE 
OQ GLANDS AND FOLLICLES 
ARE NOT TOTALLY 
DESTROYED. 


Proprietors, The Pall 
% all Electric Asso- 













igven <. testimonial, 
but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an 
honest remedy. I am so 
pleased with your Hair 
Brush that I deem it my duty 
to write you recommending it 
most cordially. My hair, about a 
year since, commenced falling out, 
and I was rapidly bec oming bald; but 
since using the Brush a thick growth of 
hair has made its appearance, quite equal 
tothat which I had previous to its falling out. 
Ihave tried other remedies, but with no success. 

After this remarkable result I purchased one for my 
wife, who has been a great sufferer from headache, and 
she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy.” —A. C. Bridgeman, D. D. 


[From the Mayor of Saratoga.) ° 
August rath, 1880, 


“T cheerfully testify to the merits of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush. It cures my 
headaches within a few minutes. I am so pleased with it I purchased another for m 
wife. Itis an excellent Hair Brush, well worth the price, aside from its curative powers.” 

Jas, B, Chapman. 


“I would not take $1,000 for my Brush 


If I could not replace it. Its effect is marvelous.”—Puiny F. Srmru. Mr. Smith is a 
gentleman well known in this city as a law publisher, and also a director in several public 
institutions of New- York. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 


We will send it, post-paid, on receipt of $8.00. Inclose 10 cents, and we guarantee 
sfe delivery. Mention this Magazine. Or by Express C. O. D. at your expense, with privilege 
of opening and examining. Or request your nearest Draggist or Fancy Store to obtain one for you. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will 


return the money. What can be fairer? ; 
This magazine wil! not knowingly publish any humbug, and I have placed a brush in the hands of 
Postmaster-General James and the oer of New-York, as a guarantee of my good faith. 


Remember that this} ©” Remittances should be made payable to 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842D Broadway, New-York. 


They can be made in checks, drafts, post-office orders, or currency. Inclose 
10 cents for registration, and we guarantee safe delivery of Brush. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
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F. A. HOYT & CO., 
S. W. Corner Chestnut and Tenth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This old establishment has on hand the largest assortment of 


MERCHANT TAILORINGS 


IN THIS CITY, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


OF THE FINEST MATERIALS A SPECIALTY. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND QVER-GARMENTS 


MADE TO ORDER. 
F. A. HOYT. ee H, T, ANDERSON. 
MAURICE A. HOYT. S. C, STINE. 
Established 1829. The Oldest Service Magazine in the World. Price, 62 cents, 
To Annual Subscribers, $7.50. Sent free by post to any country. 


COLBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Published on the Ist of every month 
By DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C., 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

The attention of the public is invited to this periodical, which has now been 
established over half a century, and embraces subjects of such extensive variety 
and of such powerful interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in 
eee than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more particu- 
arly intended. 
L, R. HAMERSLY & CO., 1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
and BRENTANO, 37 Union Square, New York. 


firey 62. HOYT, 
FINE I AILORING 


CHESTNUT ST., WEST of FIFTEENTH. 


ARMY AND NAVY TRADE SOLICITED. 
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THE SUN. 


NEW YORK, 1882. 


Tue Sun for 1882 will make its fifteenth annual revolution under the present manage- 
ment, shining, as always, for all, big and little, mean and gracious, contented and unhappy, 
oy cag and Democratic, depraved and virtuous, intelligent and obtuse. Ta Svun’s light 
is for mankind and womankind of every sort; but its genial warmth is for the good, while it 
pours hot discomfort on the blistering backs of the persistently wicked. 

Tue Sun of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It discarded many of the forms and 
a multitude of the superfluous words and phrases of ancient journalism. It undertook to 
report in a fresh, succinct, unconventional way all the news of the world, omitting no event 
of human interest, and commenting upon affairs with the fearlessness of absolute independ- 
ence. The success of this experiment was the success of Tue Sun. It effected a permanent 
change in the style of American newspapers. Every important journal established in this 
country inthe dozen years past has been modeled after Tue Sun. Every important journal 
already existing has been modified and bettered by the force of Tue Sun’s example 

Tue Sun of 1882 will be the same outspoken, truth-telling, and interesting newspaper. 

By a liberal use of the means which an abundant prosperity affords, we shall make it 
better than ever before. 

We shall print all the news, putting it into readable shape, and measuring its importance, 
not by the traditional yardstick, Bat by its real interest to the people. Distance from Print- 
ing-House Square is not the first consideration with Taz Sun. Whenever anything happens 
worth reporting we get the particulars, whether it happens in Brooklyn or in Bokhara. 

In politics we have decided opinions; and are accustomed to express them in language 

that can be understood. We say what we think about men and events. That habit is the 
only secret of Tae Sun’s political course. 
_ THE WEEKLY SUN gathers into eight pages the best matter of the seven daily 
issues. An Agricultural Department of unequaled merit, full market reports, and a liberal 
a of literary, scientific, and domestic intelligence complete Tue WEEKLY Sun, and 
make it the best newspaper for the farmer’s household that was ever printed. 

Who does not know and read and like Tue Sunpay Sun, each number of which is a Gol- 
conda of interesting literature, with the best poetry of the day, prose every line worth read- 
ing, news, humor,—matter enough to fill a good-sized book, and infinitely more varied and 
entertaining than any book, big or little ? 

If our idea of what a newspaper should be pleases you, send for Tax Sun. 

Our terms are as follows ee the daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight columns, 
the price by mail, postpaid, is 55 cents a month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price is 65 cents per month, or $7.70 a 
year, postage paid. The Sunday edition of Tue Sun is also furnished separately at $1.20 
a year, postage paid. The price of Taz WEEKLY Swn, eight pages, fifty-six columns, is $1 a 
year, postage paid. For clubs of ten sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 


Address I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher of The Sun, New York City. 
SE RES 


It is not a patent medi- 
cine. It is the result of 
his own experience in 
practice, They are a sure 
cure for the following spe- 
cial diseases, and are wor- 
thy of a trial by all intel- 
ligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expressly to cure 
sick headache, nervous 
headache, dyspeptic head- 
ache, neuralgia, paralysis, 
sleeplessness, dyspepsia 
and nervousness, and will 
cure any case. 

Sold by all druggists. 
Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw 
Street, Baltimore, Md. By 
mail, two boxes for $1.00, 
or six boxes for $2.50, to 
any address. 


We here give a cor- 
rect likeness of this well- 
known and _ successful 
physician and surgeon, 
who has made a life-long 
study of Nervous Diseases 
and the Diseases of the 
Skin, and he now stands 
in the highest rank as 
authority on those special 
and distressing diseases. 
In the course of his prac- 
tice he discovered what 
now are renownedin med- 
ical practice, viz.: a com- 
bination of Celery and 
Chamomile in the shape 
of Pills. They are used 
by the profession at large, 
and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 





7/ZA"”-@ 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, oF Bautmore, Mp. , 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S | 


Seto Go Us Bee 


IS WARRANTED TO CURE 


Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Inflammation, Milk Crust, all Rough Scaly | 
Eruptions, Diseases of Hair and Scalp, Scrofula Ulcers, Pimples and | 
Tender Itchings on all parts of the body. It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth, | 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put 
up, two bottles in one package, consisting of both internal and external treatment. 
All first-class druggists have it. Price, $1.00 per package. 
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Dr. Benson's New Remedy 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF Boston. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS ° . ° - $15,941,879.40 
LIABILITIES ° . - 13,352,918.88 


TOTAL SURPLUS . . $2,588,960.52 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 


THE Drrecrors’ ANNUAL Report, containing a detailed statement, can be 
obtained at the 
Office of the Company, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. 


DR. D, JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for Family Use, and ure so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease, that no family 
should be without them. They consist of | 

Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Attections. It promotes expectoration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, etc. 
An excellent Tonic for Children, and a beneficial remedy in many of the ailments 
of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure tor Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones or Muscles, Rhgumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth, and Restoration of 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions which 
accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the symp- 
toms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
te be used. All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 
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MORGAN & HEADLY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


DIAMONDS, 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Ohestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(Established 1848.) 


Offer beautifully mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear-Rirgs for $75.00 per pair, and 
will send them by Adams Express, C. O. D., subject to inspection. 


GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCE. 


R. & J. BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 


1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THaE GEM, 


the mest powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
=. use by officers of the army all over the country. 


~ Jn strong Sling-Case, by Mail - $20.00 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 


BROADBENT & CO., 


(Successors to BROADBENT & PHILLIPS,) 


No. 914 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Whotographers and “Urtists. 


PORTRAITS OF MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICERS. 
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VALUABLE NAVAL WORKS 


Published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 ee and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


Luce’s Seamanship. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Revised andImproved. Illustrated by 89 full-page 
Copper-plate Engravings. 8vo. Half Roan. $7.50. 


SEAMANSHIP. For the Use of the United States Naval Academy. By Captain S. 
B. Luck, U.S.N. l1vol. Crown octavo. 
B@~ Text-Book at the United States Naval ne —— 


Barnes's Submarine Warfare. 


With 20 Lithographic Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE, DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. Comprising a Full and 
Complete History of the Invention of the Torpedo, its Employment in War, 
and Results of its Use, Descriptions of the various forms of Torpedoes, Sub- 
marine Batteries, and Torpedo Boats actually used in War. By Lieutenant- 
Commander Joun 8. Barnes, U.S.N. 


Jeffers's Nautical Surveying. 


Illustrated with 9 Copper-plates oe ae Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 


NavTIcaL SuRvEYING. By WIL114M N. Jerrers, Captain United States Navy. 


Coffin's Navigation. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $3.50. 


NAVIGATION AND Nautica, Astronomy. Prepared for the Use of the United 
States Naval Academy. By J. H. C. Corrin, Professor of Astronomy, Navi- 
gation, and Surveying. With 52 woodcut illustrations. 


Parker's Fleets of the World. 


8vo. 9 Illustrations. Cloth Extra. $5.00. 


THE FLEETS OF THE WoRLD. The Galley Period. By FoxHati A. PARKER, 
Commodore U.S.N. 


Gunnery Question Book. 


18mo. Full Blue Morocco. $1.00. 
GUNNERY QuESTION Boox. For the Instruction of Naval —— and En- 


listed Men. Compiled from the Ordnance —— ited States Navy 


of 1880. By Lieutenant NarHan SarceEnt, U.S.N 


Bedford's Sailor's Pocket-Book. 


Square 16mo. Full Morocco. $3.00. 
THE Saitor’s Pocket-Boox. A Collection of Practical Rules, Notes, and Tables, 
for the Use of the Royal Navy, Mercantile Marine, and Yacht Squadrons. 
By Captain F. G. D. Beprorp, R.N. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Charts, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 


Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare.—Offensive and 
Defensive. 


Being a Complete History of Torpedoes and their Application to Modern Warfare. 
By Lieutenant C. SLEzMan. 8vo. Cloth. With 57 full-page illustrations, 
etc., etc. Price, $8.00. 

or —___— 
*,* Copies of the above works sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The PENN’S Total Premium Receipts 
since Organization—33 years . . . $16,084,572 29 
Has paid to Policy-holders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Surrendered Policies, etc. . . . .$11,120,463 04 
Has now on hand, in “Reserve” and 


“‘Surplus,” owned and controlled by 
ED ke we. 6 we es 0 oe 
———————— $18,587,644 39 









Excess of Assets and Payments over 
Premium Receipts ....... $2,503,072 10 
THAT IS TO SAY: 
Rigid Economy of Management, Prudent and Profitable 
Investments, have enabled the Company to pay from its INTEREST 
RECEIPTS all expenses—Salaries, Commissions to Agents, Rents, 
Taxes, Licenses, etc., etc., and, while paying the greatest number of 
dividends of the largest average percentage, to put aside from those 
receipts $2,503,072.10 in ‘‘reserve’? and *‘ surplus’? towards the pay- 
ment of future death-claims and future large dividends. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES HENRY AUSTIE, Sec'y. | EENBY 0. BROWN, Ass’t Seo’y. 
y, } Vico-Prosidents, FUT, BAREEE, Ac’'y. EDWARD A. PAGE, MD., Mod” Div. 


UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION! 


OVER 
HALF A MILLION DISTRIBUTED. 


LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1868 for twenty-five years by the Legislature for Educational and Char- 
itable purposes, with a capital of $1,000,000, to which a reserve fund of $550,000 has since 
been added. By an overwhelming popular vote its franchise was made a part of the present 
State Constitution, adopted December 2, a.p. 1879. Its Grand Single Number Drawings will 
take place monthly. h never scales or postpones. Look at the following Distribution : 


CRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 


DURING WHICH WILL TAKE PLACE THE 


139th GRAND MONTHLY and the EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, December 13, 1881, 

Under the personal supervision and management of Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, 
and Gen. JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virginia. 
CAPITAL PRIZEH, $100,000. 
ae NOTICE.—Tickets are Ten Dollars only. Halves, $5. Fifths, $2. Tenths, $1. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 
$100,000 ; 200 Prizes of $200 


50,000 | 600 Prizesof 100.. 
20,000 | 10,000 Prizes of 10 




























1 Capital Prize of $100,000 
1Grand Prize of 50,000 
1Grand Prize of 20,000 









2 Large Prizes of 10,000... 20,000 APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
, 4 Large Prizesof  5,000.... 20,000 | 100 Approximation Prizes of $200...........0+« $20,000 
‘20 Prizes of 1,000... 20,000 | 100 Approximation Prizes of 100..... eee 10,000 
50 Prizes of 500. 25,000 | 100 Approximation Prizes Of 75.....00...0++- 7,500 
100 Prizes of 300. 30, 
11,279 Prizes, amounting to........ (ia Lachiieh ainiinteiscasstamanaiaieiiicammnnieaaesieiiae $522,500. 





Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, and Gen. JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virginia, Commissioners. 


Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the office of the Company in New Orleans. Write 
for circulars or send orders to M. A. Dauphin, New Orleans, La., or M. A. Dauphin, at No. 212 


Broadway, New York. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
The public are hereby cautioned against sending any Money or Orders to Nunes & Co., 
Seen icine Liceabi, oak Cagis Onaeiane seepertiag 2 t00f Ox Legtiins Tete Leters Oumar, 
are i u ogus ars i e 0; isiana * 
and are fraudulently foe a themselves as a dome. They have no authority from this Company to 
sell its Tickets, and are not its Agents for any purpose. 

New Ogeafs, La., July 4, 1881. M. A. DAUPHIN, Pres’t Louisiana State Lottery Co. 
13 























CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


NOW READY. THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES. 


I.—THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. By John G. Nicolay, Esq., Private 
Secretary of President Lincoln, late Consul-General to France, etc. 1vol. 12mo. With 
maps. $1.00. 

A preliminary volume, describing the opening of the war, and covering the period from 
the election of Lincoln to the end of the first battle of Bull Run. 

“Mr, Nicolay’s confidential relations with President Lincoln, and the close study which he has given 
for many years to the events of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, make him perfectly familiar with this 
branch of the subject, and we have only to read a few pages of his book to learn that he has other distin- 
guished qualifications besides ample knowledge. He handles his bulky materials with easy mastery ; he 
writes in a free, rapid, and animated style; he can tell a story with directness, brevity, and force; and his 
pages glow with a patriotic fervor all the more delightful because it is entirely without rhetorical effect,” 
II.—FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH. By the Hon. M. F. Force, Justice of 

the Superior Court, Cincinnati; late Brigadier-General and Brevet Major-General U.S.V., 

Commanding Ist Division, 17th Corps; in 1862, Lieut.-Colonel of the 20th Ohio, com- 

manding the regiment at Shiloh; Treasurer of the Society of the Army of the Tennes- 

see. lvol. 12mo. With maps. $1.00. 

The narrative of events in the West from the summer of 1861 to May, 1862; covering 
the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the battle of Shiloh, etc., etc. 

“Judge Force presents a calm and minutely careful narrative of battles, investments, and strategical 
manceuvres, in some of the most important of which he had personally an honorable share. His climax 
is found in the exhaustive account of the battle of Shiloh, to which he devotes two long and compact 
chapters. The distinguishing merits of his work are severe simplicity and directness of style, indomitable 
patience and ingenuity in the search for facts.””"— New York Tribune. 

IlI.—_THE PENINSULA. By Alexander §. Webb, LL.D., President of the College of 
the City of New York; Assistant Chief of Artillery, Army of the Potomac, 1861-62; 
General Commanding 2d Division, 2d Corps; Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, etc. 
1 vol. 12mo. With maps. $1.00. 

The history of McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, from his appointment to the end of the 
Seven Days’ Fight. 

IV.—_THE ARMY UNDER POPE. By John C. Ropes, Esq., Member of the Mili- 
tary Historical Society of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Historical Society, etc. 1 
vol. 12mo. With maps. $1.00. 

From the appointment of Pope to command the Army of Virginia to the appointment of 


McClellan to the general command, in September, 1862. 


SCHWATKA’'S SEARCH: 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the Franklin Records. By William H. 


Gilder, second in command, 1 vol. 8vo. With maps and illustrations. $3.00. 


The fascination that always hangs about a narrative of Arctic exploration will be felt in a 
more than ordinary degree by every reader of Col. Gilder’s book. te is the first account of 
the expedition given to American readers; and, apart from its interest as an explorer’s narra- 
tive, it must be regarded as finally settling the vexed question as to the Franklin party. 

The numerous illustrations are from sketches by Mr. Klutschak, the artist of the 


expedition. 
THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT MIOT DE MELITO, 


Minister, Ambassador, Counselor of State, and Member of the Institute of France between 
the years 1788 and 1815. Edited by General Fleischmann. From the French, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 720 pages. $2.00. 

This is a work of extraordinary historical and biographical interest. The author’s life- 
long friendship with Joseph Bonaparte, whom he accompanied to Naples and about Spain, 
where he was with the king throughout the Peninsular war, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the political and personal history of the Bonapartes, render his Memoirs exceptionally 


full and valuable. 
He supplements and completes the historical narrative, for which we are indebted to the 


Memoirs and Letters of Prince Metternich and Madame de Remusat. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Vol. III. Edited by Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth. 1 vol. 1l2mo. $1.50. 
- BOOKS AND READING. 
By Noah Porter, LL.D., President of Yale College. With an Appendix giving valuable 


Directions for Courses of Reading, prepared, under the direction of President Porter, by 
James M. Hubbard, late of the Boston Public Library. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


FRENCH DRAMATISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. Brander Matthews. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Mos. 148 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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TOBACCO CIGARETTES 


WEET OR PLAIN, ARE OF = Ry 
a ew A UniFoRM AND RE 


TRY THE SEAL-SKIN CIGAR 


HAND-MADE C 
SEND $3.75, and Ww we will forward 
by mail, registered, a 50 box of the 
gt oi eer to enalile emagihers to test fits 
odeudle a After trial you will amoke no other. 
S.F. = & Co. 
Premium Tobacco Rochester, N.Y. 


Chestnut Street Theatre. 
CHARLES S. MORLEY, r, leame Py Maar: L. 1. VINCENT, 
§ r; C. M. SOUTHWELL, Treasurer ; 

SIMO HASSLER, Musical Director. 

Monday, November 7th, every evening at 8 o'clock, 
Wednesduy and Saturday afternoons at 2, will be pre- 
sented, for the first time in America, Sardou's last 
grand Parisian success, in three acts, entitled 


DIVORCONS. 


PRICES. 
— Admission, Parquet and Circle... 





fenily Seats (Extra) 


SPECIAL NOTICE,—No oxtra charge for Reserved Seats 
after doors are open. = office open from 7 A.M. till 8 P.M. 
Tickets can be omdered telephone, telegraph, or mail, and 
delivered to any part of the city free of charge. 





s CIGARETTES. 


These Goods are sold under an 


Absolute Guarantee 


That they are the Finest and PUREST 
goods upon the market; 

They ARE FREE from DRUGS and 
CHEMICALS of any kind; 

They consist of the Finest Tobacco and 
Purest Rice-Paper made. 


OUR SALES EXCEED 0. ;roducts 


of ALL leading manufactories combined. 


None Genuine without the trade-mark 
of thee BULL. Take no other. 


W. 7. BLACKWELL & C0. 


Sole Manufacturers. Durham, N. C. 





HORSFORD’ Ss 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared aecording to the directions of Prof. E. N. ‘Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


There’seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value.of phos- 


phorie acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 
* Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take, 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


(From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 
ine SPN Atasawonn:: ! Fort Grnson, Inv. Ter., February 1, 1879. 


“ Dear aa laa Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 


sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 
enthusiastic about it. Iam sir, with great respect and esteem, 


S Yours respectfully, ' FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. I. . Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention THe Unrrep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


WA.DROWN & €O 
Umbrellas and Parasols, 


No, 246 MARKET STREET, Nos. 498 and 500 BROADWAY, 
PHILADELPHIA. | NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED COLUMBIA UMBRELLAS., 


FOR SALE BY THE BEST DEALERS. 
HOLLOWAY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


HAVANA, KEY WEST, AND DOMESTIC 


‘CIGARS 4x° TOBACCOS, 


601 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


For the accommodation of Officers of the Army, we will deliver all goods at the lowest 


market price at any point in the United States, including frontier posts, free of freight 
charges, Please write for quotations. 


PRINTED BY J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
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